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PEEFAOE. 

Tsm Kiher Uaiden wu written in 1867 ud 

1S08, lod me pnbliabed dmnlUneoiulj in Normy 

and Gtonnanj. Tbe popnUrity of the ttoej ia 

soffidently demonatnted by the &ot that it has 

^>pMred in torn Gemum and in two Bsj^ish tnuu- 

- latkou, the preeent bdng the thiid. 

^ Hie eharftcterB are, perhape, less ideal than those 

^ of hia pewani Btoriea, and the a^r^e thraaglioat io- 

^ dioatea that the anthor has entered upon a now era 

^in hia literary davelopinent His aim here ia to 

^abow how ineaiHtible ia the power of innate too»- 

^ tion and natural talent, and to vindicate the theatre 

aa a plaoe not only of amaaement, bnt also of in- 

gtroetion, againat tJu nnjiut oriddsma of the olergy. 

In tlie weird poem, in the eleventh chapter, on 

the yoimg viking, Mr. BjOmson defnets, in atrangely 

orofoond lentenoea, hia own career, hia early atmg- 

glea, and the victory he so qniokly guned. Indeed 

aa BJOmaon said to me in 187S, tbe Fisher Uuden 

<• BjOmaon Umael^ and in the yonax TQdng he 
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hM given, in r few enigmatic abokea, a ^etare of 
bodt the herdne and the author. Nowhere does 
Mr. BjSmBon's patiiotiBm bnrat forth in purer and 
nobler strains than in the short poem tliat follows 
toon after that on the yoong viking. It is all 
aglow with love and pride and oonfidenoe and hc^te, 
and ia a perfect mirror of the poef b feelings and 
aapiratioiu in the midat of hia great sncceu. 

The poenia in this v<dQme are translated by An- 
gOBta Hesner and Frederika Richardson, with the 
exception of the one at the end of chapter tv., b»- 
(^nning, "Ah, sweot is Love's first meeting 1" and 
the one in chapter ix., beginning "Joy now is hin- 
dled," both of whidi ore by Anber Forestier. Mnuo 
has been written for "Ah, sweet is Love's first 
meeting," by HalHan Kjerul^ and for "Joy now 
is kindled," by Edward Grieg. The latter may be 
foood is the "Norway Mnaio Album." 

BABUUa B. ASDEBBOa. 
Amako, Uunsow, Wisoontn. 
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CHAPTER L 

Whkbb lierring hare for a Itmg time been 
caught ia abnudanoe, there gradually grows 
ap a town, prorided that other oiroomstancea 
are faTOrable. Not only may it be said of sach 
towns that they are cast ap oat of the sea, 
bat at a great distance they actaally resemble 
washed-ap timber and fragments of wreck, or 
a mass of keeled boats, orertomed by the 
fishermen for shelter some stormy night. A 
nearer view shows how entirely by chance the 
whole has been boilt, for here a rook lies in tlie 
midst of a thorongh&re, there water divides 
the borough into three or four parts, while 
the streets wind and corre in every direction. 
But there ia one qaality common to them all : 
there is refuge in the harbor for the largest 
ihipe ; it is as anng in there aa in a box ; and 
therefore these havens are very gratefol to 
I that with tattered sails and battered 
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8 THB FiaEEB UAIDEN. 

bnlwarks are driven ia from the opea sea in 
searoh of a breathing-place. 

In a small town of this kind all is etiU; 
eTBrything noisy is banished to the vharres, 
Trhere are moored the peasants' boats, and 
where ships load and unload. Along the 
wharves runs the one street of our little town ; 
the white and red one and two-story houses 
are on the opposite side ; bnt they are not 
built wall to wall, they have neat gardens 
aroimd them; and so there is a long, broad 
street which, when the wind blows landward, 
is filled with the odor of whatever may be on 
the wharves. It is qoiet here — not from fear 
of the police, for as a rale there is none, — but 
from dread of gossip, since all the inhabitants 
know one another. When you walk down the 
street yon must bow at each window, where 
naually sits an old lady who is ready to retnro 
your greeting. Moreover, you must salnte ev- 
ery one yon meet ; for all these people, aa they 
move so noiselessly aboat, are continually re- 
flecting on what is proper in general and for 
themselves in particular. He who oversteps 
the standard prescribed for his rank or social 
poution, f(»feit8 his good name , for not only 
is he known to his nughoors, bnt so are his 
fother and his grandfather, and inqoiries are 
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at once made as to wlietheT there haa eT«T be- 
fore been seen a tendency in the fami^ to tiu- 
seemly behavior. 

To tbifl peacefnl town fared, many years ago. 
tiiat worthy man, Per Olsen. He came from 
the country, where he had earned a livelihood 
by peddling and fiddling. He opened a shop 
in the town for his old cnstomers, where, in 
addition to his other wares, he sold brandy and 
bread; and he might often be heard pacing 
ap and down in the chamber behind the shop, 
playing spring-dances and wedding-msrches. 
Each time he passed the glass loop-hole in the 
door, he would peep through, and if a customer 
was entering the shop he would wind np his 
playing with a trill and go in. Bnsinese floor- 
ished ; he married and had a son whom he 
named after himself, calling him not Per, 
though, hot Peter. 

Little Peter was to become what Per knew 
he was not — an educated man ; and so the boy 
was entered at the Latin school. When those 
who should have been his comrades thrashed 
him home from their games because he was a 
son of Per Olsen, his father thrashed him back 
agun, — there was no other way of educating 
the boy. Consequently little Peter felt for* 
saken at school, grew indolent, aad gradually 
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beoame m> totally indifferent to eTerythiog that 
iuM fathar ooold nether beat a emile nor a tear 
oat of him. Then Per did away with iho flog- 
gings and {daoed the boy in the shop. GSreatly 
waa he astonished when he saw his son dealing 
oat to eadi cnstomer exactly what waa asked 
for, neither giving a grain too much, nor eating 
a prone himself, bnt woghing, reckoning, and 
entering the sales, with unmoTed coontenanoe, 
usually without speaking, and thongh slowly 
yet with sorapolons aocoraoy. 

Agun the father beoame hopeful, wid sent 
his son by a herring boat to Hamboi^, in 
order to place him at a commercial coUe^ and 
give him an opportonity to acqaiie polished 
manners. Peter was absent oght months ; that 
waa long enongh, no donbt. Before starting 
for home he had provided himself with six new 
soits of clothes, and when ha landed he wore 
them all, one ovfir the other, " for all articles 
in actual wear are exempt from duty." He 
made precisely the same appearance in the 
street the next day as when he came ashore, 
minus his circnmference. He walked stiff and 
straight, without a carve in his arms or hands ; 
lu bowed with a sudden jerk, bending as if he 
had no joints, only to grow the next moment 
as rigid as ever; he had become the embodi- 
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THE FISHER JUIDEN. 11 

sent of politenns, but not a word did be have 
to say fot hitDBelf ; hia mannets were abrapt 
and tinged with a oertain sbyness. He no 
longer wrote bis name Olsen, bat Oblsen, 
which gare tbe waga of the town opportanity 
for the following oonnndnuu : — 

" How far did Peter Olsen get in Hambo^? " 

Answer: "To tbe first letter." 

He bad fnrtbermoie meditated calling him- 
self " Pedro ; " bat having had so maoh annoy- 
anoe to endare for tbe sake of tbe A, be gave 
ap this idea and sabscribed himself P. Oblsen. 
He enlarged his father's bnsiness, and at the 
age of twenty-two married a sbop^rl with 
red bands in order to have some one to keep 
house ; for his father had juat become a widower 
nnd Peter thought it was safer to take a wife 
than a houaekeeper. On tbe anniversary of 
their wedding-day, she presented him with a 
son, who a week later was christened Pedro. 

Now that worthy Per Olsen had become a 
grandfather, he felt, as it were, an inner call to 
grow old, so he gave np his banness to bis son, 
took a seat on a bench ontside tbe door and 
smoked plug tobacco in a short pipe. Discov- 
ering one day that life was growing tediona ont 
there he b^an to wish for a speedy death, and 
as all hie wiabea had been qoietly folfllled, ao il 
waa with thia tme. 
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While Peter, the son, had inheritfld ezclu> 
sively one side of hia btther's taleota — bnuueas 
Bhrewdness, — Pedro, the grandsoD, seemed to 
have exolnsively inherited the other — taste 
and ear for music. He was very slow in learn- 
ing to read, bat ooald sing quite early; he 
played the Ante so well that he attracted maob 
attention ; he bad a refined look and a tender 
heart This, however, was only a soarce of an- 
noyance to his father, who wanted to bring die 
boy ap to his own bumneas-like actiTity. When 
Pedro was foi^tftd aboat anything, he was 
neither scolded nor fio^ed as bis father had 
been ; he was pinched. This was done very qui- 
etly, with a kindlineas of manner that might al- 
most be termed politeness. Each evening when 
his mother undressed him she counted the black 
and bine spots on his body and covered them 
with kisses ; bnt she offered no resistance, for 
she herself got pinched. For every rent in the 
boy's clothes, — which were bis father's Ham- 
burg suits made over, — for every stain on his 
school-books, she was blamed. Consequently, 
the continual cry was : " Do not do that, Pedro I 
Pake care, Pedro I Remember, Pedro I " — and 
the boy was afraid of his father and tired of his 
mother. At the hands of his comrades he suf- 
fered no hacm, as he always began to cry at the 
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least proTocation and b^ them to spare hia 
elothea; bnt he yras nioknamed "withered- 
branoh," and Dot deemed worthy of mnoh notice. 
He was like a sickly, featherleas dackling, al- 
ways waddling aboat after the flock and ronning 
far away by itself to eat the soaoty morsel it had 
Bncceeded in snatching from the others. No 
one shaj^ with him, neither did he, therefore, 
share with any one. 

Soon, however, he diaoovered that bis lot 
would be different among the humbler children 
of the town ; they bad more patience with him 
beoanae he was more genteel than they. A 
tall, sturdy ^rl, who held andiepnted sway over 
a whole troop of boys, took a fancy to him. He 
never grew weary of looking at her. She had 
raven-black h^ which formed one mass of 
cnrls about her head, and was never combed 
save with the fingers ; she had vigorous bine 
eyes, a narrow brow, and all her features blended 
into bat one expression. She was always in a 
whirl of ex<ntement or at work, went barefoot, 
bare-armed, and sonbamed in the snmmer, and 
in the winter was clad as lightly us other chil- 
dren are in the summer. Her father was a pilot 
and fisherman ; she ran from honae to house sell- 
ing bis fish, she sat at the oars keeping the boat 
niall agiunat wind and tide, and when he wai 
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oat piloting, she o&rried oa the fishing alone. 
No one coold pass her vithoat turning to take 
a seoond look, bo selfHceUant waa she. Her 
name vas Gnnlang, bnt she waa called the 
fisher maiden, a title she accepted as her rank. 
In the childish games she always sided ^th 
the weak ; she had an impulse to defend others, 
and she now became the protector of this re- 
fined, delicate boy. 

In her boat he ooald play his flute, which 
had been solemnly forbidden at home, as it was 
thot^ht it would take his mind from hia studies. 
She rowed him oat on the fjord, she took him 
with her on her long fishing expedi^ns, soon 
he even made night excorsions with her. They 
used to row oat toward the setting san in the 
(dear, calm sammer evenings, he playing hie 
flate, or listening to her while she told him all 
she knew aboat mermen, spectres, shipwrecks, 
foreign landB, and black people, jnst as she bad 
heard it from the sailors. She shared her food 
with him as she did her knowledge, and be 
accepted all, ^ving nothing in retom ; for he 
neither broaght food from home nor imag^a- 
tion from school They would row aboat until 
the sou went down behind the snow-clad mount- 
ains and then, landing oa some rocky island, 
Undle s fire, that is, she woold gather t(^ether 
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twiga and bmshTTood, while he sat and looked on. 
She alvaya oanied along with her one of her fa- 
ther's sefr-jaoketa and a bed-epread for him ; in 
these she would wrap him. She tended the fire 
and he went to sleep ; she kept herself a'wake 
with snatoheB of eonga and hymns, singing in a 
load clear voioe until he was asleep, then in a 
softer tone. When the son once more rose in 
the oppoaite horizon, and oast over the mount- 
ains a pale yellow light as a harbinger of its 
approach, she wonld awaken him. The forest 
was still dark, the meadow gloomy, but bot^ 
gradaally became soSused with a gleaming, 
roseate light antil the mountain crest glowed 
and all the colors of the rainbow came pouring 
over the scene. Then they would push the 
boat back into Uie water, plow the waves in 
the dark morning breeze, and soon near the 
shore where the other fishermen were anchored. 
When winter set in and the trips ceaBed, he 
sought her in her home; he came frequently 
and watched her while she worked ; hat neither 
he nor she spoke much ; it seemed as if they 
were merely widting together for the summer 
When it came it robbed him, alas, of the new 
prospects life was unfolding to him. Gonlaug's 
father died, and she left the town, while Pedro, 
by the advice of his teachers, was put into the 
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shop. There be served beliind the oonntez 
with his mother ; for his &ther, vho had grad- 
Dally become the color of the groats be bad ao 
l(mg been weighing, was forced to take to his 
bed in the back ohamber. Even from there be 
wanted to have part in everything going on ; 
mnst know what each one had sold, bat would 
pret^id not to hear nntil he got his wife or son 
near enoogh to pinch them. And when the 
wick bad become q^oite dry in this small lamp, 
one night it went ont. The wife wept, she 
knew not precisely why ; but the son coold not 
press ont a tear. As they bad money enough 
to Uve on, they wonnd tip the business, re- 
moved every trace of it, and turned tbe shop 
into a sitting-room. There the mother eat by 
the window knitting stoobiiigs; Pedro estab- 
liidied himBelf in tbe room on the other side of 
the passage, and devoted bis time to flate-play- 
ing. "So sooner had summer come, however, 
than he bought a little light suling-boat, crossed 
over to the rooky island, and stopped where 
Onnlaog was wont to anchor. 

And one day, as be lay reposing in the 
heather, he saw a boat steering straight toward 
him ; it came alongside bis own, and Ganlaog 
stepped out. She was wholly unchanged, al- 
though she -WBB now fuUy grown and taller 
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than other vonum. Bat the moment die Imd 
eyes on him ehe slowly drew back ; it had not 
ocoarred to her that he too had grown up. 

She did not know this pale, thin face ; it was 
no longer sickly and refined, it was dnll and 
heavy. Bnt aa he gazed at her his eyes became 
filled with the cahn light of b^one dreams ; 
she came forward ^ain, and each step nearer 
seemed to take a year from him; when she 
stood beside him, where he had jumped np, he 
laughed like a child, talked like a child ; that 
old face wae like a mask concealing a hidden 
child : he had become older, it was tme, bat 
he had not grown. 

Still, it was jost this child she was seeking, 
and now that she had foond him agidn she 
knew not what next she should do ; she laughed 
and blushed. Involnntarily he felt something 
like power rising within him ; it was for the 
first time in his life. At the same moment he 
grew handsome — it was, perhaps, but for an 
instant, but in that instant she was won. 

Hera was one of those natures that can only 
loTe the weak on whom tenderness has been 
lavished by them. She had meant to pass two 
days in town ; she remained two months. Dar- 
ing these two months Pedro grew more than 
during all the rest of his youth ; he was so far 
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oplifted bey<md his dxeam-Iife and lethai^ that 
he made plans — he resolved to go abroad and 
■tody mnsic. One day Trhen he fras speaking 
of thia, she grew pale and said: "Yes — but 
then we mast get married first." He looked at 
her ; she fixed her eyes firmly on him in retam ; 
then they both flashed orimson, aod he said, 
" What wonld people say to that ? " 

Chmlaog -had never imt^ined that he coold 
have a will opposed to her own, because she had 
never cherished a wish that was not his. But 
now she read in the depths of his soul that he 
had never for a momuit thought of sharing with 
her anything bnt what she herself bad ^ven. 
Iq one ntinute she discovered that it had been 
thos all Uieir lives. She had begun with com- 
pasaioD and ended with love for the object of 
her own kindness. Well for her conld she 
but have retained her self-control a little while 
longer. He b&w her rising anger, and in terror 
cried : " I will." She heard it ; but indignation 
at her own stupidity and his wretched weakness, 
at her own shame and his cowardice, seethed 
up with mch fiery speed to the point of explo- 
sion, that never did love kindled in childhood 
and radiant sunset, oradled by the waves and 
moonbeams, with the tones of a flute and low 
singing for an aooompaniment, have a more 
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Boirowfnl end. She seized him with both hands, 
lifted him from the ground and thraahed him 
to her heart's oontent ; then she rowed back to 
town and forthwith started on foot acroBS the 
monntaiiis. 

Pedro had a^ed oat that morning a \an- 
uok youth, on his way to conquer manhood; 
he rowed home again an aged person who had 
never known manhood. His life owned but one 
remembrance, and that his own folly had lost; 
he had but one place of reeort in the world, and 
thither he no longer dared go. While brooding 
over his own wretchedness and how all this had 
oome to pass, his enterprising mood sank, as it 
were, into a sloogb, never more to rise. The 
small boys of the town, remarking his strange 
ways, soon b^an tormenting him, and as he 
had always been a mysterious character to the 
townaf<^ no (me knowing anything about his 
ways or means, it did not occur to any one to 
interfere in his behalf. Soon he scarcely dared 
stir out of his house, at all eventB, not in the 
streets. His whole austence became one strug- 
gle with the boys, who doubtless did him the 
some service as gnats of a hot summer day; 
vithoat them he wonld have sank into an un- 
bn^en stupor. 

Nine yeus later Ghinlaug returned to the 
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town quite as onezpeotodl^ as alie had left it. 
She brought Trith her a little ^1 abont eight 
yeaiB old, the imt^e of her former self, only 
that eTerything about the child was more re- 
Bned and seemed, so to speak, as if wrapt in 
a dream. Gnnlang had been married, it was 
said, money had been left her, and now she 
had come back to open a sailor's inn. 

This she managed so well that metohanta 
and skippers got into the habit of coming to 
her to hire hands, Bulors to seek employment. 
She never charged a penny commission, bnt dea- 
podcaUy wielded the power this agenoy gave 
her. Although she was hut a woman, and 
never left her house, she was moat emphati- 
cally, *' the influential man " of the town. She 
was oalled " fisher Gunlaug," or " Gunlaug on 
the bill-side ; " her title of " fisher maiden " was 
transferred to her daughter, who went raa^ng 
about the town at the head of an army of small 
boys. 

It is the daughter's story which is here to 
be told. She had something of her mother's 
strength of character, and she foand opporta 
nity tonaeit 
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CHAPTER n. 

Thb many lovely gardens of the town, now 
in their second and third hloom, were fr^rant 
after rain. The san was setting behind the 
monntaina of eternal anow ; the whole sky 
above them waa in a blaze of glory, and the 
anow peaks gave back a aabdoed refiection. 
The nearer monntains lay wrapped in shadows, 
but they were nevertheless radiant with theii 
many-hued aatnmnal forests. The rocky isl- 
ands which formed a long line in the midst of 
the fjord, as if they came rowing into the har- 
bor, revealed still more goi^oos coloring in 
their dense woods than did the moantaina, be- 
oanae they could more diatinctly be seen. The 
sea was calm; a laige ship was just being towed 
in. The inhabitants of the town sat out on the 
steps of their porches, that were well sheltered 
1t^ the rose-bushes on either ^de; they were 
tn.ltring across from porch to porch, ronning 
over to visit one another, or exchanging greet- 
ings with the passers-by, who were on their 
way to the long avenues outside the town. 
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Save the occasioDal tones <A a piano, floating 
throngli some open window, scarcely a sound 
broke in upon tlie conversation ; the last raya 
of the setting son, as they Ungered on the sea, 
increased the sense of perfect peace. 

Then soddenly tJiieie arose as great a tamnlt 
in the heart of the town, as if a battery had been 
opened there. Boys shouted, girls screamed, 
other boys hurrahed, old women scolded and 
commanded, the policeman's big dog barked, 
and eTery cor in town bayed in retam. Peo* 
pie inside were forced to come pouring ont in 
the street. So tremendoos became the noise 
that even the amtmand' had to torn on his 
porch and drop the words, " Something most 
be the matter." 

"What is it?" was asked in excited tones of 
those on the steps by people rushing in from 
the avenues. "Ay, what is it?'* replied those 
on the steps. " Dear me I what can be the 
matter?" all now inquired when any one ap- 
peared from the centre of the town. But as 
this town lies like a half-moon about a gently 
winding bay, it was quite a long time before 
the reply could reach both ends of the street. 
" It is only the fisher maiden." 

This adventurous sprit, screened by a fos 
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midable mothw, and sore of the protection of 
every seaman (for an extra dram was to be had 
gratis of the mother for such service}, at the 
head of her small army had made an assault on 
a large apple-tree in Pedro Ohlsen's orchard. 
The plan of attack was as follows : some of the 
small boys were to attract Pedro to the front of 
hie house by slapping the rose-hushes agunst 
the window-panes ; meanwhile, one was to 
shake the tree, which stood in the centre of the 
garden, and the rest were to fling apples in all 
directions over the fence — not to steal them, 
far from it I merely to have some fan. 

This ingenious plan had been hatched that 
same evening in the rear of Pedro's garden ; 
bat, as lack would have it, Pedro was seated 
just indde the fence, and heard every word. 
Somewhat before the appointed time he man- 
tged to get the intoxicated policeman of the 
town and his large dog into his back room, 
where they were both treated. When the 
fisher maiden's curly pate was seen above the 
paling, and at the same time a multitude of lit- 
tle ei^r faces were peeping through on every 
side, Pedro suffered the small rogues to shake 
the rose-bushes in the front of the bouse witli 
all their might — he calmly waited in the back 
room. And when the whole troop had noise- 
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lesal; gathered about the tree in the gfirden, 
just as the fisher mudea, barefoot and tattered, 
had climbed up to giv& it a ahakiiig, the baok 
door burst open, and Pedro and the polieeman 
rushed out, armed vith clnba, and with the 
great dog at their heels. A shriek of dismay 
arose among the boys ; a troop of little girls, 
who in all innocence were playing " tag " out- 
side the fence, supposing some one was beiog 
murdered in the garden, fell to screaming most 
lustily. The boys who had escaped, hurrahed ; 
those who had been caught in the fence howled 
under the strokes of the clubs, and in order 
that the whole might be complete, a number of 
oH women, who always spring up where the 
shrieks of boys are heard, blended their shrill 
voices with the rest. Even Pedro and the po- 
liceman were alarmed, and began to make 
teiims with the old women; but, meanwhile, 
the boys ran away. The dog, who had been 
the greatest terror of all to the boys, clearing 
the fence, set out in pursuit of them, — for this 
was sport for him. On they sped through tlie 
town like wild ducks : boys, girls, the dog, and 



All the while the fisher maiden sat quietly 
np tiie tree, thinking that nobody had noticed 
her. Cowering in the topmost branch, she 
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followed, through the foU^e, the progress of 
the contest. But when the policeman, in a fit 
of foty, bad made a sally on tite old crones ont- 
side, Pedro Oblsen, left alone in the garden, 
walked straight under the tree, looked up, and 
called out ; — 

" Come down this moment, you wretch I" 

There was heard not the slightest sound from 
the tree. 

" Will you come down, I say ? I know yon 
are up there \ " 

The most profound mlence I 

" I will go into the hoose for my gnn and 
shoot up at you ; yes, I will 1 " 

He made a movement to go. 

" Booh-hooh-hooh I " come from the tree. 

" Oh, yon may bawl as much as you please, 
for I am going to put a whole charge of shot 
into you up there ; I can tell you I *' 

" Oh, booh-hooh-hooh-boob I " came in owl- 
like tones. " I am so frightened." 

" Oh, the deuce you are I You are the 
worst mischief-maker of the whole lot ; but I 
have yoa now ! " 

" Oh, you dear, good, kind man, you 1 I will 
never do so any more." 

And with this she aimed a rotten apple right 
at his noee, and a ringing peal of laughter fol- 
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lowed it. The apple was mashed over hia 
whole £aoe ; and while he waa wiping it away, 
she sprang down and was scaling the fence be- 
fore he could reach lier. She would liave 
cleared it had she not been so terrified lest he 
waa at her heels, that she let go instead of 
calmly working her way over. When lie 
caught hold of her she set up a scream ; it rang 
out with such a shrill, wailing, piercing sound 
that he grew alarmed, and loosed his grasp. 
At her signal of terror, the people outside the 
p^ing uplifted their Toicea, too ; and heating 
this she at once gathered courage. 

" Let me go, or I will tell my mother ! " she 
threatened, and was now all flash and flre. 

Then he recognized her face, and shrieked, 
" Tour mother ? Who is your mother ? " 

" Gnnlang on the hill-side, fisher Grunlaug," 
the girl repeated, triumphantly, for she saw his 
dismay. 

Near-sighted as he was, he had nerer noticed 
her before now ; he was the only one in town 
who did not know who she was ; he did not so 
mnch as know that Gunlaug was iu the place. 
Like one possessed he cried out ; — 

" What is your name ? " 

" Fetra I " the girl shouted, still louder than 
before. 
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" Petia I " sluieked P«dro, and taming, fled 
into the hoDse as if h« had enoonntered the 
EtU One liimBelf . 

But as the pallor of terror and that of the 
direst wrath bear a close resemblance to each 
other, Petra sapposed he had rushed in after 
his gon. Fear oTerpowered her, she already 
felt the shot in her back, and as the garden gate 
was jast then broken open from the outside, she 
bolted through, her dark hair flowing behind 
her like a stream of terror, her eyes flaming ; 
the dog, whom she met in her flight, turned 
and pursued her, barking, and then she bolted 
into the house, stumbling agunst her mother 
who was just coming in from the kitchen with 
a dish of soup in her hand. The girl fell on 
the dish, the soup streamed over the floor, and 
a " the deuce take it ! " from the mother, ac- 
companied the fall. But as Petra lay sprawl- 
ing there in the soup, she bawled : — ■ 

" He is going to shoot me, mother, to shoot 
me." 

" Who is goii^ to shoot you, you troll ? " 

" He — Pedro Ohleen I We were taking his 
apples I" — she never dared speak anything 
bat tmth. 

" Of whom are yon talking, chUd ? " 

" Of Pedro Ohlsen j he is after me with a 
big gun ; he means to shoot me 1 " 
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" Pedro Ohlsen t " exclaimed the mother in a 
bunt of n^e, and then hioghed, and looked 
taller than ever. The child began to cry, and 
would have mn away ; but her mother mehed 
at her, her white teeth glittering like those 
of a beaM of prey, cintched her shoulder and 
raised her from the floor. 

" Did you tell him who you were? " 

" Yes, yee, yea, yea I " and the child held up 
her hands imploringly. 

At this the mother drew herself op to her 
full height, exclaiming, — 

" And so he has found it out I What did he 
•ay?" 

" He ran in after his gun ; he meant to shoot 
me." 

"Me shoot ffou ! " laughed Gunlaug, in hitter 
scorn. 

Frightened and bespattered with sonp, the 
child had stolen into a comer, where she stood 
wiping herself, amid her tears, when her mother 
again approached her. 

"If you ever go to him," said she, seizing 
her daughter, and giving her a shaking, " or 
Speak with him, or listen to him, God hare 
mercy on yon both ! Tell him so from me I " 
she repeated, in a threatening tone, for the 
child did not 
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** Ves, yea, yee, yea I " 

" Tell him so from me t '* she onee mote re- 
peated, bat Bofdy now, and nodding her head 
with each word, she walked oS. 

The child washed herself, changed her clothes, 
and in Sunday attire eat down on the stepe ont- 
nde. Bat remembering the alarm she had jost 
been in, she sobbed until the tears began to 
flow again. 

" Why do yon cry, my child ? " asked a 
Toice in more Idndly tones than she had erer 
heard from any one. 

She looked np: before her stood a man of 
graceful bnild, with a noble countenance, and 
wearing spectacles. She rose at once ; for this 
was Hans Odegaard, a young man, in whose 
presence the whole town stood up. 

" Why do yon cry, my child ? " 

Looking np into his face, she told him that 
she and '* some other boys " had meant to take 
apples from Pedro Ohlsen's garden, bat Pedro 
and the policeman had been after them, and 
then, on remembering that her mother had 
shaken her faith on the score of the fdiooting, 
she dared not speak of it, but drew a long sigh 
Instead. 

" Is it possible," sfud he, " that a child of 
your age can take part in so great a ain ? " 
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Petni Bttiied at him ; she had known yerj 
well that she had been doing wrong ; hat she 
woB accnatomed to having this indicated to hei 
in the following manner : " Yoa imp of dark- 
ness 1 Yoa black woolly Satan I " Now she 
felt mortified. 

" What a shame that yon do not go to school 
and learn God's commandments aboat good and 
oyUI" 

She stood stroking her frock, and replied that 
hei mother did not wish to have her go ta 
school. 

"You cannot even read, I suppose." 

Yes, of coarse she coald read. 

He produced a small hook and handed it to 
her. She glanced into it, then turned it round, 
and looked at the cover. 

" I cannot read Bach fine print," B^d she- 
Bat he insisted on her trying, and all at once 
she became surprisingly stapid ; her eyes and 
her lips drooped, all her limbs became relaxed. 

" G-o-d, God, t^h — God the L-o-r— God, the 
liord, s-a — God, the Lord, said to M-M-" — 

" Bless me ! you cannot read yet I And you 
are a child of from ten to twelve yean old. 
Would you not like to leam to read ? " 

She mani^ed to drag ont that she would 
very much like to do bo. 
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" Then come vith me ; we most set to work 
forthwith," 

She moved, bat merely to look into the 
tumae. 

" Yes, tellyonr mother," said he. 

The mother was jost pasaiog, and, seeing her 
child Bpeak with a stranger, she came out on 
the flag-stone. 

"He wants to teach me to read," said the 
child, donbtfolly, fixing her eyes on her mother. 

Oanlang made no reply, but, with axtna 
akimbo, stood looking at Odegaard. 

"Your daughter is an ignorant child," said 
he, " yon cannot justify yourself before either 
God or man if yon let her grow up in this 
way." 

" Who are yon ? " asked Gnnlaug, sharply. 

" Hans Odegaard, your priest's Bon." 

Her face cleared a little; she had beard 
maoh good of him. 

" From time to time when I have been at 
home, I have noticed this child," he began 
once more. " To-day I have had my attention 
oaUed to her afresh. She mnst no longer bnsy 
herself only with what is evil " 

" What is titat to yon ? " the mother's face 
plainly e^nessed. 

He calmly asked, however : *' Yon sniely ex- 
pect her to learn something ? " 
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"No." 

A taint flash overepread Iub face. 

" Why not? " he asked. 

" Are people any better, do you think, for 
baling learning ? " 

She had had bat one experience, — to that 
she held fast. 

" It astonishes me that any person can ask 
sach a question," 

" No, indeed ; 1 know they are no better for 
it," and with this she started down the steps to 
put an end to this nonsense. Bat he stepped 
in her way. 

" Here is a duty which you must not shirk," 
Bind he. ** You are an anwise mother." 

Gunlaog measnied him from bead to foot. 

"'Who told you what I am," said she, aod 
swept past him. 

" You yourself this rery moment ; for had 
you been otherwise you must have seen that 
this child will go to ruin unless something be 
done." ' 

Gunlaug turned ; her eye met his ; she saw 
that he really meant what he said, and it 
frightened her. Hitherto she had only had 
eea-faring men and trades-people to deal with ; 
such language as this was new to her. 

" What do you want with the child 7 " she 
uked. 
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** To teach her what is needful for her Bool's 
BalTaticn) ; and then find ont what she ia <ie»> 
taned to be." 

" My child shall be nothing bat what I 
dhooee." 

" Yes, indeed, she shall ; she shall be what 
Qod chooses." 

Gunlang stood mate. 

" What do you mean by that?" said aha 
drawing nearer. 

" I mean she most cnltiTate the foonltaea she 
is endowed with ; it is for this porpoae CKmI 
haa given them to her." 

Now Otmlang came close up to him : ** Am 
not I, her mother, to hare aatbori^ over ha ? " 
she inqoited, ae if truly desirous of learning. 

« Yoa are ; but you muat heed the coansel 
of others who know better than yourself ; you 
most ctmsider the will of God." 

Qnnlaug stood silent for a moment. "But 
if she learns too mnoh I " said she- " The 
child of poor people," she added, glandng ten- 
derly at her daughter. 

" If 8he learns too maoh for her station, she 
has in so doing attained a higher one," he re- 
plied. 

She at once caught the meaning of hia 
words ; bat she said, as though thinking aloud. 
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ber gaze restiDg more and more sadly on the 
ehild the while : — 

" That is dangeroTiB." 

"That is not the point," Bud he, mildly. 
" The qaestioQ \b, what is right." 

"Lito her vigotoos eye there came a strange 
expreasion: she gave him another penetrating 
look; bat there was so much sincerity in his 
voice, hie words, and his face that Grnnlaug felt 
herself defeated. She walked up to her child, 
laid her hands on her head, bat could not 
Bpeak. 

" I will teach her from this day forth until 
she is confirmed," said he, wishing to tad her ; 
" I mean to interest myself in this child." 

*' And then you will take her away from 
me?" 

He hesitated and looked inquiringly at her. 

'* Of course, you are far wiser than I ; yet if 
yoa had not spoken in the name of the Lord " — 
She paused. She had been smoothing down 
her daughter's hair ; now she took the kerchief 
from her own neck and fastened it around Pe- 
tra. This was the only sign she gave of her 
consent that the child should go with the 
yoong man ; but she hastened behind the bonse 
HB though she could not bear to see her go. 

This behavior filled Hans Odegaard with a 
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sudden alann at what, in his yonthfnl zeal, he 
had taken upon himself. The ^1, on her 
part, waB iu^ired with awe for the first person 
who had ever conqaered her mother ; and with 
this mutual fear these two aet forth to begin 
the lessons. 

From day to day it seined to the young 
te:icher that hie pupil grew in intelligence and 
knowledge, and his conversatjoos with her 
often took a peculiar direction. He would 
bring forward characters from the Bible and 
from secular history in such a manner as to 
pdnt out the oall g^ven them by God. He 
would dwell on Sanl, who roved wildly about ; 
on David, the shepherd lad, who tended hin 
father's flocks until Samoel came and laid his 
hands on him in the name of the Lord. High- 
est of all, though, was the call when the Lord 
Himself walked upon earth and extended it to 
fishermen. The poor fishermen rose and fol- 
lowed Him — to poverty and to death, but 
always joyfolfy, for the feeling that we are 
oaUed supports as under every adveroily. 

This idea so pursued Petra that at last she 
could hear it no longer, and she asked him 
about her own calling. He gazed at her nntil 
she grew crimson, then replied, that throng 
work 'we find onr vocation ; it may be modest 
and hamble, bnt it exists for all. 
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Nov a great seal took poeBeeaion of her ; iti 
gave the impolse of matore enei^ to her vork 
its intensity entered into her play, and it made 
her grow pale and this. Bomantio longing 
filled her mind : to ont her hair ahort, dress 
herself as a boy, sally forth into the vorld and 
enter into its stru^lea I But whea her teacher 
one day told her how pretty her hair was if she 
would hot keep it in order, she became fond of 
her long hair, and for its sake was ready to sao- 
rifioe heroic fame. 

After this it was more to her than ever be- 
fore to be a girl, and her work progressed more 
nlmly, while fitful dreams hovered over it. 
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Hans Odeqaabd's father had as a yoaUi 
wandered oat from the parish of Od^wrd, ia 
the diocese of Bergeo. People had interested 
theinselTes in him, and be waa now a learned 
man and s stem preacher. He was, moreoTer, 
an authoritative person, not so much in speech 
as in action; for he "remembered well," as 
people said. This man who was bo resolute in 
the exeeation of all Iub plans, was bafSed in a 
goarter where he least expected it, and whmie 
it gave hJTn the most pain. 

He h^ three daughters and one son. The 
son, Hans, was the light of the school ; the fa- 
ther himself prepared him for hia stndies and 
took daily delight therein. Hans had a friend 
whom he helped to win the place next to bim 
in the school, and who therefore loved him be- 
yond all else on earth save his own mother. 
They were comrades at school, and went to- 
gether to the university ; together they paseed 
the first two examinations, and were to enter 
bother on the- preparation for their future 
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profesaion. One day when, after parsning theil 
appointed studies, they were coming merrily 
down the stairs, Haue, in a burst of good hu- 
mor and glee, leaped on his comrade's back, 
bat in so doing the latter fell, and death fol- 
lowed the fciU a few days later. With his 
dying breath he begged his mother, who was a 
widow and with him was losing her only child, 
to take Hans, for love of him, as a sou in his 
stead. The mother, howeTer, died almost si- 
multaneously with her son, hut in accordance 
with her will the very considerable fortune she 
left fell to Hans. 

It was a long time before Hans recovered 
from this shock. An extended journey abroad 
BO far roused him aa to enable him to resume 
his theological studies and carry them through; 
but he could not be persuaded to make any use 
of his degree. 

His father's one hope had been to see him 
established as his assistant in the parish, bat 
now he ooald not be prevailed on to enter the 
palpit even once. He always made the same 
reply: he felt no call. This was so bitter a 
disappointment to the father that it added many 
years to his ^e. He had started late in life, 
was already an old man, and had labored hard, 
always with this goal in view. The son non 
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lived at ease in his liaDdsoine rooms ia the up- 
per story (^ the house ; while beneath, in the 
email stady, beside the lamp that shone cm the 
night of his old age, sat the old priest, ever at 
work. After the disappointment he had nnder- 
gone, he neither could nor would take a strangei 
to help him, neither would he follow his son'e 
advice and resign his chaige ; therefore he knew 
no rest, snmmer or winter, while his son each 
year took a longer journey abroad. When at 
home he associated with no one, except that he 
dined at his fother's table in more or lees si- 
lence ; but if any one spoke to bim he responded 
with snch superior soundness of judgment and 
zeal for the truth that the conversation was apt 
to become embarrassing. He never went to 
church ; but he gave more than half hia income 
to benevolent purposes, and always with the 
most definite instructions as to its use. 

This munificent generosity was so at varianoe 
with the less liberal habits of the small town 
that it overwhelmed every one. When we add 
to this young Odegaard's reserve, his frequent 
foreign journeys, and the shyness all felt in ad- 
dressing him, it can readily be understood that 
he seraued a mysterious being to whom was as- 
cribed all possible gifts as well as his superior 
judgment. When this man eondescended to 
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nake the fiaher maidea the object of his daily 
care, she became ennobled in the eyes of alL 

KoT others, too, wanted to take her under 
their patronage, especially ladies. One day 
Petra oame to her teacher, clad in all the hnes 
of the rainboT : she bad donned all her ^fts 
and thought she woald now surely be to his 
taste, as he always wished her to look neat. 
But scarcely had he oanght a glimpse of her 
than be forbade her ever to accept any pres- 
ents ; be called ber vain and silly ; told her 
she aimed only at worthless goals, and took 
pleasure alone in folly. When she came to bim 
the next morning, her eyes red with weeping, 
be took ber with him for a walk ont of town. 
As they went he told her about David, as it 
was his wont to take ap now this, now that 
historical character, and to invest fomiliar top- 
ics with new interest. First ho depicted David 
in his youth, and told how he entered on life, 
beaatifnl in person, rich in powers, and vrith 
nnquestionicg faith. Thus, ere he was a man, 
he shared the honors of a triumphal prooes- 
eion. From a shepherd he was called to be 
a king : he bad dwelt in oaves, but ended in 
building Jemsalem. Clad in ffdr attire, h« 
played the harp to soothe the stricken Saul, 
but when, a king himself, he was ill and clothed 
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ia the gaiments of lemotse, he drew music from 
his hsip-fltringa and Bang to soothe himself. 
Hia great deeds aooompliahed, he songht repose 
in ain; then oame the prophet and punishment, 
and once more he was a child. David, who with 
his songs of praise coold lift up all the chosen 
people of the Lord, lay crushed himself at the 
Lord's feet. Was he most to he admired when, 
erowned with viotory, he danced before the ark 
to his own songs, or when in his oloset he im- 
plored meioy from the chastening hand? 

Fetra had a dream the night after this con- 
versatioQ, which throngh her whole life she 
nerer foigot. She thought she was riding on a 
white horse in a trinmphal prooesaion, but at 
the same time she was also dancing before the 
horae in tags. 

One evening, some time later, as Fetra sat 
by the edge of the wood, conning her lesson, 
Pedro Ohlsen whom, since that day in the gar- 
den, she had seen coming nearer and nearer to 
her, walked close by her and, with a strange 
smile, whispered : — 

" Good evening I " 

Although years had now elapsed, she re- 
tained BO lively a reoolleolaoB of her motbet's 
command not to speak to him, that she made 
no reply. Day after day, however, he walked 
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past her in the same way, and always witih the 
same greeting; at length she oame to look for 
him when he did not come. Ere long he fell 
to asking Bome trifling qnestion as he passed, 
soon this became two, and Anally the questions 
grew into conversations. One day, after one of 
these, he slipped a silver dollar into her lap and 
hastened away, overjoyed at what he had done. 
Kow it was contrary to her mother's orders to 
Bpeak with him, and contrary to Od^aard's to 
accept gifts from any one. The first injunction 
she had gradually disobeyed, and was now re- 
minded of it beoanse through this transgresmon 
she had been led to dbregard the second also. 
In order to get rid of the money she found a 
person who helped her spend it ; bat in spite of 
every effort it was not possible for them to eat 
more than four marks,^ worth. When too lato 
she was filled with remorse for having wasted 
the dollar instead of giving it back. The mark 
which still remained in her pocket scorched 
like fire and seemed as if it must hum a hole 
through her clothes; she took it and flang it 
into the sea. Even then she did not get rid of 
the dollar. Her thoughts were branded with it. 
Confession might set her free, she thought ; bnt 
ber mother's appalling wrath at the time of her 

1 tin m*^ make • dollu. 
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last effort, and Od^aard's heartfeh, trnsting 
goodness, were eqnally oalcnlated to frighten 
lier from it. While her mother obserred noth- 
ing, Odegaard soon diaooveied that she vaa 
wrestling witii something that made her on- 
happy. In all tendemeSB, he inqaired one day 
what it was, and when in reply she hurst into 
tears, he took it for granted there most he want 
at home, and gave her te/a dollars. Kow it made 
a deep impression on her that notwithstanding 
her fault f^ainst him, she had received money 
from him, and having besides received money 
which she ooold openly give to her mother, 
honest money, she felt as though pardoned from 
her gnilt, and yielded to the most excessive 
joy. She took his hand in both of heis, she 
thanked him, she langhed, she jumped np and 
down on the spot where she stood, ecstasy 
beamed through her teats, while she fixed her 
eyes on him with much the same look that a 
dog bestows on the master whom he is about 
to accompany on a walk. He knew her no 
longer. She who had always sat lost in his 
words, wielded the power herself now. For 
the first time he felt a strong, wild nstore nn- 
folding itself before him, for Uie fiiat time he 
felt the welk^iring of life gushing op within 
him and flooding him with its roseate stream, 
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and he started back, Ids foce flaming, bat she 
dashed ont of the boose and sped ap the hj l li ; 
to take the load from the town home. There 
she laid the money on the bread griddle before 
het mother, and fell on her neck. 

"Who gave you the money?" asked the 
mother, her anger already rising. 

" It was Odegaard, mother ; he is the grand- 
est man in the world." 

•* What am I to do with it? " 

>< I am snre I do not know ; bat, oh, mother, 
if yon only knew " — 

She threw herself on her mother's neck once 
more. Now she was not afraid ; now she woold 
confess all. But her mother shook her off im- 
patiently. 

" Woold yon have me accept alms 7 Take 
the money back to him at once ! If yon have 
made him believe I need help, you have lied." 

" But, mother " — 

" Take the money back to him this instant, 
I say, or I will go to him myself and fling it at 
Dim, at him who has taken my child from me I " 

The mother's lips quivered after the last 
word. Petra drew back, growing paler and 
paler, softly opened the door and noiselessly 
left the house. Before she was aware of it the 
ten dollar note was torn to fr^;ments in her 
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fingns. The dlBcovery of this led to an oat- 
hniBt of vrath againBt her mother. Odegaard 
most know nothing of this, thoogb, — hnt, yes, 
he ahould know everything. There shotild be 
no coDcealments from him I 

A moment later ehe was in his home telling 
him that her mother had refused to accept the 
money, and that she in her anger at being com- 
pelled to bring it back to him had torn the 
note to piec^. She would have said more, bnt 
he received her coldly and bade her go home 
again, admonishing her to be obedient to her 
mother, even where it was hard to be so. This 
seemed very strange to her ; for this much she 
knew, that he did not do what his father wished 
beyond all else I On the way home she hrokt 
down entirely, and jnst at that moment she met 
Pedro Oblsen. She had shunned him all this 
time, and was about to do the same now, for he 
was the canse of her bad lack. 

*' Where have yon been ? " asked he, joining 
her. " Has anything gone wrong with yon ? " 

The surging billows within her breast had 
risen so high that they might toss her whither 
they would, and as she thooght of the matter, 
she could not onderstand why her mother 
shoald forbid her to have any interoonrse with 
this man, of all others. It was donbUess a 
mere whim, now as well as before. 
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" Do yon biov what I haTe done ? *' said he, 
almost hambly, aa she paused. "I liave booglit 
a sail-boat for yon; I thought yoo might have 
a fancy for sailing," and he laughed. 

His kindness, which savored somewhat of the 
prayer of the needy, was especially calculated 
to toach her jnst now ; she nodded, — and l^en 
be grew agitated, and e^^erly whispered to her 
to go round the outskirts of the town and fol- 
low the avenue to the right straight to the 
lai^e, yellow boat-honse ; he would meet her 
behind it and no one conld see them there. 
She started off, and he came after her, joyful, 
yet deferential as an aged child, and led her to 
the boat. They sailed about for a time in the 
gentle breeze, then laying to alongside a rooky 
island, they made the boat fast and clambered 
ashore. He had with him all sorts of dainties 
for her, which he gave her with a timorous joy, 
and he brought forth his flute and played for 
her. The sight of his happiness made her for 
a Hme forget her own trouble, and as there 
crept over her the melancholy always excited 
by the pleasure of weak people, she also found 
herself growing fond of him. 

From that day forth she had a new and per 
petual secret from her mother, and this soon 
led her into keeping her outside of everything 
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Guulaug asked no questions ; she wholly trasted 
unless her confidence were once utterly shaken. 

Bnt from Odegaard also Fetra had conceal- 
ments from that day ; for she received many 
piesents from Pedro OMsen. Yet Odegaard 
did not question her either, bnt day by day his 
instmctions became more formal. Thus Petra 
was skated by three people ; with none of them 
conld ahe speak of the others and she bad some- 
thing to hide from each. 

In the mean while she bad grown ap, withont 
being herself aware of it, and one day Odegaard 
informed her that she must be confirmed. 

This annonncement filled her with great dis- 
quietude ; for she knew that with confirmation 
her instmctions would end, and what would be- 
come of her then? Her mother was having 
an attio built to her house ; after confirmation 
Petra was to have a room of her own; the in- 
cessant hammering and poouding were painful 
reminders to her. Odegaard saw her grow mote 
and more silent, occasionally he saw also that 
she had been weeping. Under such circum- 
stances the preparation for confirmation made 
a deep impression on her, although Odegaard, 
with tender solicitude, avoided everything cal- 
onlated to rouse her emotions. For this reason 
he concluded his instructions about a fortnight 
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before the time appointed for confirmatioii, by 
briefly iiiforming.lier that this would be tbe last 
leasOQ. By this he meant the last with Am ; 
for he certainly intended to care further for her, 
bat throogh others. She remained, howerer, 
motionleBS in her seat. The color forsook her 
face, she oonld not take her eyes from him, and 
inToltmtarily touched, he hastened to ^ve a 
mason. 

" To be sore, all yonog ^Is are not grown 
ap when they are confirmed; bnt yon sorely 
feel that such ia the case with yon." 

Had she been standing in the glow of a great 
fire she oonld not have become rosier than she 
did at these words ; her bosom heaved, her eyes 
grew restless and filled with tears, and driven 
to extremity he hastened to say : — 

" Would you, after all, rather continue? " 

Only when it was too late did he realize 
what he had proposed ; it was wrong ; he would 
take it back ; but she was already r^ing her 
eyes to his face, she was not saying " yes " with 
her lips, and yet more forcibly she could not 
have expressed it. To excuse what he had 
done to himself by seeking a pretext, he asked : 

"I presume there is something you espe- 
eially wish to torn yonr attention to, something 
yon " — he bowed low over her — " feel a call 
for, Petra?" 
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" No I " she answered, so abruptly that he 
flashed crimsoD, and then, cooling oS, fell back 
into the reflections that, for years, had weighed 
on him, and which her unexpected reply bad 
roQsed again. 

That she possessed a strong individnality he 
bad never doabted from the time when she was 
a child, and he naed to see her marching abont 
ranging at the head of the town's boy-«ompar 
nies. But the longer he tanght her the less he 
comprehended the natore of her endowments 
Her every emotion betokened their existenoe; 
all that she thooght, all that she desired, was 
revealed by mind and body at once with ardent 
intensity, and over all were sparkling flashes of 
beanty. Bnt put into words, and especially 
into writing, it became mere childishness. She 
seemed to be pure fantasy ; yet he, to be sure, 
ascribed this chiefly to restlessness. She was 
very industrious, but her studies aimed less at 
learning than at advancing ; what might be on 
the next page was most prominent in her miad. 
She bad deep religious feeling, but as the priest 
expressed himself, " no foundation for a relig- 
ions life," and Odegaard felt troubled about 
her. He stood again at the startin^point, hia 
thoughts involnnterily bearing him to the flag- 
stone where he had assumed the charge of her^ 
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and lie heard her mother's sharp voioe laying 
the reaponsibiHty on him becanse he had named 
the Lord. After pacing the floor seyeral times, 
he r^ained his composure. 

" I am going abroad now," said he, with a 
oerbun shyness ; " I have asked my sisters to 
take an interest in yen dnring my absence, and 
when I come back we will try wliat further we 
oao do. Farewell I We shall meet again, no 
doubt, before I start." 

He then walked so hastily into the next room 
that she had not eTen time to grasp his hand. 

She saw him again, where she had least ^- 
pected it, and that was in the pulpit, near the 
choir just in front of her, as she stood among 
the ^Is, on the church floor, to be confirmed. 
She was so excited over this that bet thoughts 
were long absent from the sacred rite for which 
she had prepared with humility and prayer. 
Yefl, even Odegaard's old father gazed long at 
his son, as the latter came forward to open the 
service. Soon Petra was to be once more start- 
led in chorch ; for who shoold she see sittu^ 
rather farther down the aiele, in stiff, new 
clothes, but Pedro Ohlsen I He was just stretoh- 
ing bis neck that he might look over the heads 
of the boys at the group of girls and get a 
glimpse of her. He drew back again at onoe^ 
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bat she saw him repeatedly thrast up his headi 
with its sparse coTering of hair, and eaoh time 
promptly withdraw it. This called ofi her 
thonghts, she did not want to see, and yet she 
saw, and there — jnst an all the others were 
deeply aSeoted, many of them in tears — Pe- 
tra was terrified at seeing Pedro rise up, eyes 
and month wide open and rigid, paralyzed with 
fear, and powerless to sit down or move away ; 
for opposite him, drawn np to her fnll height, 
stood Gnnlang. Fetra shuddered as she looked 
at her, for she was as white ae the altar^iloth. 
Her early black hair seemed to bristle, while 
her eyee suddenly acquired a repellent power, 
as though they would say : " Away from her ! 
what would yon with her!" He cowered on 
the bench beneath this look, and a moment 
later stole away from the church. 

After this Petra found peaoe, and the forUier 
the service progressed the more thoroughly did 
she enter into it. And when she returned from 
the altar, after having taken her vow, and gazed 
through her tears at Odegaard, as the one who 
was nearest all her good purposes, she vowed 
iu her heart that she would never bring his 
trust in her to shame. Those faithful eyes, 
whioh BO beamingly met hers, seemed to im- 
plore this of her ; bat after she had taken her 
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place and would ooce more have songht faia 
eyes, he was gone. Site soon went home with 
her mother, who on the way let fall the 
words, — 

"Now I have done my part; now let the 
Lord do his I" 

When they had dined tt^ether, they two 
alone, the mother B^d furthermore, as she 
rose:' — 

" Well, we mnst go over, I suppose, to him, 
— the priest's son. I do not know, it is true, 
how what he has undertaken is going to turn 
out, bat I am quite sure he meant well. Put 
OQ yoar things again, child I " 

The road to charoh, they two had ho often 
trodden together, lay above the town. In 4^e 
street they had never before been seen to- 
gether ; the mother, indeed, had scarcely been 
there sinoe her return to the town. Now she 
turned immediately down toward the street, 
she would pass through its entire length, she 
wanted to walk there with her grown-up 
daof^ter. 

Od the afternoon of a confirmatiou Snnday, 
m a little town like this, everybody is in mo- 
tion, either passing from house to house with 
fongratulations, or walking up and down the 
itreet to see and to be seen. There is a pause 
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at ereiy step, greetiiigB are interchanged, handa 
ihaken, and glad tidings delivered; the poor 
man's child majr be met in the cast-off gar- 
ments of the rich, and ia oat to show his grati- 
tade. The sea-faring men of the tovm in for- 
eign finery, ^th their caps lightly perched on 
their heads, and the fops of the town, the store 
clerks, with a bow for every one, wait about 
in groapa ; the half-^rown hoys of the Latin 
sobool, each arm in arm with his best friend 
in the world, loonge after them, passing their 
boyish criticisms. Bat all must to-day, in the 
innermoat recesses of their hearts, give way be- 
fore the lion of the town, the yoong merdiant, 
the richest man of the place, Yngve Void, who 
had bat jast retnrned from Spain, all ready to 
t^e charge, on the morrow, of his mother's 
extenBive fishing trade. With a l^ht hat on 
his fair hair he fiaahed through the streets, so 
that the yonng people who had just been con- 
firmed were almost forgotten ; one and all gave 
him greetings of welcome ; he spoke with every 
one, smiled at every one ; up and down the 
street his light hat perched on his fair hair 
could be seen, his bright laughter heard. When 
Fetra and her mother came out, he was the 
first person they stumbled on; and as tbongh 
they had really stumbled against him, he drew 
back firom Fetra, whom he did not realize. 
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She had grown tall, not as tall as her mother, 
bat beyond the height of most women, lithe 
in her mOTements, refined, and fearless ; she 
was her mother and not her mother in oontin- 
nally chan^ng flashes. Even the yonng mer- 
chant, who persisted in following them, oould 
no longer attract wholly to himself the eyas of 
the loungers ; theee two, mother and daughter, 
presented a more strange appearance. They 
walked rapidly along with greetings for none, 
beoause they were seldom saluted by others 
than sailors ; but they came back still more 
rapidly, because they had learned that Ode- 
gaard had just started from home for the 
steamer that was then about Bailing. Petra, 
in espedal, was in great haste ; she must, she 
must, have a chance to speak with him and 
bear him her greetings and thanks before he 
went away ; it was very wrong of him to leave 
ber thus. She saw none of those whose eyes 
were fixed on her ; she saw only the smoke of 
the steamer curling above the house-tops, and 
.t seemed to her to be passing away. When 
they reached the wharf, the steamer was just 
putting off; and choked with tears she has- 
tened down the avenue. As it had taken the 
steamer some time to torn in the harbor, she 
urived in time to run down on the beach. 
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moimt on a stone, and wave her Iiandkerohlef . 
Her mother was left in the avenue, and would 
not go down ; Petra stood waving her handker- 
chief ; higher and higher she waved it, hat no 
on© waved to her in return. 

She oonld endure no more, and wept ao vio- 
lently that she was forced to take the upper 
road home. Her mother went with her, but 
walked by her side in silence. The loft oham 
her her mother hud this day given her, where 
she had slept for the first time last night, and 
where this morning she had put on her new 
clothes, BO full of joy, received her this evening 
dissolved in tears and without a single glance 
for anything. She would not go down where 
the sailors and guests had arrived ; she took ofi 
her confirmation attire, and sat down on her 
bed until night came on apace, and it seemed 
to her that to be grown up was the most 
wretched thing that could happen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Shobtly after the ooD&rmaticm ahe went 
one day to see Odegaard's sisters, but ooon be- 
came oonscioua tliat Od^aard had made a 
grave mistake ; for the priest did sot deign to 
notice her, and his danghtera, both older than 
Od^;aard, were cold and formal. They con- 
tented themselves with giving her brief instruc- 
tions from th^ brother as to how she was now 
to occupy herself. The whole forenoon, it 
seemed, she was to take part in the domestic 
duties of a house in the outskirts of the town, 
and in the afternoon attend sewing-school ; she 
was to sleep at home and have her supper and 
breakfast there. She did all that had been 
planned for her to do, and took pleasure in it 
as long as it was a novelty, bat later, and es- 
pecially when sammer came, she found it irk- 
some ; for during that season she had been in 
the habit of sitting in the forest the whole day 
long, and there she bad read her books, which 
she now missed from the bottom of hei heart, 
MB she missed Odegaard and missed oompanuni' 
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■hip. TbB reenit was that she took the latter 
whereTer it was to be foand. 

About that time, for instance, there came a 
young girl to the Bewing-schoolf who went by 
the name of Lise Let ; that ie to say, her name 
was Lise, bat not Let, for Let was the name 
of a yonng midshipman who had been home in 
the Ghiistmas vacation, and had become en- 
gaged to Lise OD the ice when she was a mere 
sehool-girl. Lise would stake her life that this 
was not tnie, and the tears came the moment it 
was mentioned ; nevertheless, she was ever after 
called Liae Let. Fr^ile little Lise Let wept 
often and laughed often ; bnt whether she wept 
or laughed her thoughts ran on love. Kew, 
strange thoughts, swarming like bees, aoon 
filled the whole sewing^chool. If a hand was 
stretched out for the reel, it was going court- 
ing, and the reel ^vored or rejected the suit ; 
the needle became engaged to the thread, and 
the thread sacri^ced itself, stitch by stitch, for 
the cruel one ; if a girl pricked herself she was 
shedding her heart's ^lood, and the one who 
changed needles was faithless. Did two girls 
whisper together, it must be about something 
remarkable that bad happened to them ; soon 
two more would fall to whispering, then two 
more; each one had her confidant, and there 
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wen a thonsand Beorets. It was more than 
Petta could endore. 

One afternoon, abont dusk, in a miaty rahiv 
Petra was standing, with a large kerchief over 
her head, onteide of her home, peering into the 
passage, where stood a yoang sailor, whistling 
a waltz. She held the kerchief with both 
hands tight onder her chin, so that only her 
eyes and nose were visible ; but the swior 
promptly discoyeied that she was blinking at 
him, and he speedily sprang down to the spot 
where she stood. 

<* Listen, Gannar; do yoa want to take a 
walk?" 

" Why, it b raining." 

" Pshaw I what if it is I " 

And so they went to a small hoose farther 
np the moontun. 

'*Gro in and buy me some cakes, the kind 
with whipped cream on I " 

" You are always wanting cakes ! " 

" The kind with whipped cream on ! " 

He brought her some. Thrusting out one 
hand from under her kerchief, she took them 
and walked on eating. When they had made 
their way up beyond the town, she said, hand- 
ing him a piece of cake, — 

"See here, Chmnarl We have always been 
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fond of each other, ve two ; I have always 
oared more for you than for any of the bc^ I 
Yon do not believe it ? Bnt I can aasnre yon 
it is true, Gonnarl And now you are second 
mate, and yoa may soon be in command of a 
ship. Ifow, it seems to me, yoa ought to be 
engaged, Gunnar. — Dear me, are you not eat- 
ing the cake ? " 

" No, I have commenced chewing tobacco." 
" Well, then, what have yon to say to this ? " 
" Oh, yes ; but there is no hurry about it ! " 
"There is no hurry about it? Why, you 
are going away day after to-morrow." 

" Yes, but I will come back agfun, I hope." 

"But you cannot be sure, let me tell you, 

whether I shall be at your disposal then, for 

you do not know where I may be by that 

" It is to be you ; is it ? " 

"Yes, Gunnar, I should think yon might 
have known that; but yoa have always been 
80 stupid, that is why yoo had to be a sailor." 

" Oh, I am not sorry for that ; it is a pretty 
good thing to be a sailor." 

" Yes, to be sure ; your mother has a ship of 
her own. Bat what answer have you now ? 
You are eo dull." 

*' Well, what answer should T have ? " 
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" Wh&t anawor ahoold yoa have ? Ha, ha, 
ha, perhaps yoa do not want me 1 " 

" Oh, Petra, yoa know very well I want you. 
But I do not beiieye I can be Bure of yoa I " 

" Indeed, GhumaT, I will be very, very tme 
to yoa I " 

He stood still a moment. 

" Let me look yon in the face, Fetra I " 

« Why BO ? " 

" I want to see whether yon really mean it." 

" Do yon think I would trifle with you, Grun* 
niu:?" 

She was angry, and loosened her kerchief. 

" Well, Petra, if it is real serious earnest, 
then give me a kiss on it ; for it is plain enou^ 
what that means." 

" Are yon mad ? " She closed the kerchief 
and walked on. 

" Wait, Petra, wait I Yon do not understand 
this. If we are sweethearts " ' — 

" Oh, how absnrd you are 1 " 

" Why, I onght to know what is oostomary, 
I ahonld think, for so far as worldly experience 
IB conoemed, I am far in advance of you. 
Think of all I have seen" — 

" Yes, yoa have seen like a dunce, and yon 
talk jnst as you have seen." 

" Come, then, what do yon think it means to 
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be engaged lovecs, Fetia ? I ehoiild really like 
to know thtO. To oliaee each other up die hilla 
does not amotmt to anything." 

" No, that is very trae." She laughed and 
Btood Btill. "But now liaten, Gmmarl while 
we stand here and take breath. — Ugh I — I 
am going to tell you how engaged loverB act. 
As long as yon are in town, you mnst wait out- 
side the sewing-school, and go home with me 
all the way to the door, each evening, and if 
I am out anywhere else yon mast wait in 
the street until I come. When you go away, 
though, you must write to me, and buy things to 
send to me. Ah, that is true : we must have 
a couple of rings with your name in one and 
mine in the other, and then the year and the 
day of the month ; bat as I hare no money yon 
must buy them both." 

" That I will with pleasure, but " — 
" What are you after with your hit ^un? " 
" Good gracious I I only meant that I must 
have the measure of your finger." 

"Well, that you can have at once." She 
polled ap a blade of grass and hit it off the 
right size after she had measured her finger. 
'* There, do not throw it away ! '' 

He wrapped it in a piece of paper, and put 
the paper in his pocket-book ; she watched him 
until the pocket-book was entirely oat of light. 
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"Let us go; it would be tareeome to stay 
hero any longer." 

" Well, upon my word, I think this is zather 
shabby, Petra I " 

" Very well, old fellow, if yon do not want it 
BO, it is all one to me I " 

"Why, of course I want it so. It is not 
that ; but am I not so much as to take hold oi 
your band ? " 

"What for?" 

" As a proof that we are really engaged I ** 

" Such nonsense I Pray, what proof is there 
in shaking hands? However, you may take 
my hand if you like ; here it is. — No, I thank 
yoQ, not any squeezing, sir I " 

She drew her hand back agtdn under the ker- 
chief; but now suddenly she raised the kerchief 
with hotii hands, and her whole face was dis- 
played to view. 

" If you tell any one, Ounnar, I will say it is 
not true. So now you know that." 

Here she laughed and started down the hill 
agtun. After a while she stopped and said, — 

"To-morrow the sewing-school will not be 
over before nine o'clock ; then yon must he 
w^ting behind the garden, remember." 

** Very good." 

** Well, now you must go I " 
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parting?" 

" I cannot see why yon ore always wanting 
my band. Ko, yoa Bhall not have it. Oood- 
by 1 " she called out, and sprang from him. 

The next evening Fetra contrived to be the 
last at the eewing-echooL It was nearly ten 
o'doek when she left, bat — when she got oat- 
side the garden Gnnnar was not there. She 
bad thonght of all kinds of mishaps, bat not of 
l^is ; it hurt her so that she waited merely to 
^ve him a soand rating when he did come. 
She did not lack good company, howerer, as 
she walked np and down behind the gard^i ■ 
for the merchant's sioging society bad jost 
commenced praotising in a house near by, b& 
fore open windows ; a Spanish aong floated al- 
Inringly to her on the mild evening ait, waftdi^ 
her away to Spun, where she heard her own 
praises snng from an open balcony. Spun was 
the goal of her yearnings ; for every snnmier 
brought the dark Spanish ships into the harbor, 
the Spanish songs into the streets, and on Ode- 
gaard's walla hnng a series of beantifnl piotorea 
from Spain. He was there now, most likely, 
and she with him I But in a trice she was 
brought back to reality ; for there, beliind the 
apple-tree, at last appeared Goonar. She 
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Sprang toward — not Gtumar, bat the light hat 
on the hir hur, jnat returned from Spain. 

" Ha, ha, ha, ha I " rang out the bright langb- 
tor. " Do yoa take me for gome one else ? " 

She eagerly denied this, and indignantly ha»- 
tened away ; bat he ran after her, talking, all 
the while he ran, with nnoonunon rapidity and 
with that indistinct accent people acquire who 
use Beveral langoagea. 

"Yoa Bee I can keep pace with yon, for I 
mn astoniahingly well ; it ie no use trying. I 
mutt speak with yon, for this is the ei^tb 
evening I have been walking here." 

" The eighth evening I '' 

" The eighth evening, ha, ha, ha I I ahonid 
be willing to wait here eight more, for we sait 
each other admirably; do we not? It is no 
use for you to ran, I will not let yon go ; for 
now yon axe tired, I see." 

" No, I am not." 

" Yea, indeed, yoa are I " 

" No, I am not." 

" Yes, you are. Speak, then, if yoa are not 
tired." 

" Ha, ha, ha I " 

'* Ha, ha, ha, ha I Why, that is not speak- 
ing." 

And then they stood stilL They exchanged 
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Dest i then he began to apeak in glowing ternu 
of Spain, picture foUoved picture in rapid mo- 
ceasion ; he ended by ooiaing tiie small town at 
their feet. His fiist remarks Fetra followed 
with beaming eyee ; the second made her ears 
tingle, while her eyes wandered np and down a 
gold chfun, womid twice about his neok. 

" Jnst look 1 " said he, rapidly, aa he drew 
forth the end of the ohain, to which was at- 
tached a gold cross. I brought this with me 
to-night to show the sin^ng society ; it came 
from Spun. You most hear its history." 

And then he told it. 

" When I was in the south of Spain I went 
to a shooting match, and won this prize. It 
was handed to me with these words : * Take it 
home with yon to Norway and bestow it, in 
token of the respectful honu^ of Spanish oav- 
aliers, on the fairest woman in yoor native 
land.' Then oame shouts and fanfares, banners 
waved, cavaliera applauded, and I accepted the 
gift" 

" Oh, how delightful 1 " burst ont Petra ; foe 
before her vinon there rose a beaming piotnre 
of the Spanish festival, with the Spanish col- 
ors and songs, while the dark-hued Spaniards 
stood at the foot of vine-clad hills in die even- 
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Ing sunlight, Bending tbeir dionghts to the 
fairest woman in the land of snow. He was 
a good-natured young fellow, in spite of hia 
strange excitability and self-conceit ; and he 
stood there now gratifying her eagerness to 
hear his story. 

His one picture after the other increased her 
lon^ng, and, thoroughly transported into that 
wondrous land, she began to hum a Spanish 
song she had recently heard, and gradually to 
move her feet in time to it. 

"What? yon can dance Spanish dances?" 
cried he. 

" Yes," she hamnied, in dancing rhythm, 
snapping her fingers to imitate the castanets ; 
for she had seen the Spanish sailors dance. 

" To you belongs the gift of the Spanish cav- 
aliers," he burst forth, as though illumined by 
a radiant thought. '* You are the most beauti- 
ful woman I have met ! " 

He had raised the gold chain from his ueok, 
and, with a light hand, flnng it several times 
around hers before she understood him. Bat 
wAen she understood, that deep blush of shame 
that was peculiarly her own, sufiused her &ce, 
and the tears filled her eyes, so that he, who 
had fallen from surprise to surprise, was now 
for the first time abashed at what he had done 
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(nd not knowing what further be wanted, 
onl;- feeling that he onght now to leave, went 
away. 

At midn^ht she still stood by her open loft 
window with the cliein in her band. The 
Mendly aatnnui night lay spread over town 
nnd Qord and distant monntains ; from the 
street resounded the Spanish song ; for the 
silling society bad gone home with Yngre 
Void, Word for word the song ooald be 
heard ; it was about a beautifol wreath. Only 
two of the Toices sang the words ; the others 
imitated a guitar accompaniment : — 

" Take this vrealh, thou ttinat maMen, 
All with fngnot kiwoa laden! 
FraahMt Uavw aod fluUcting g r aw Mt 
To Uu brightest of jooDg Ubhb. 
Saiivy liliea, trail and li^t, 
Ito • Sowar more pnre and «hita; 
CrimsoD bnda, tiiat long to blow. 
To s KM ot richer glow. 



When she opened her eyes the next morning, 
she thought she had been wandering in a. for- 
est filled through and through with sunshine, 
And where all the trees were of tie kind we 
eall golden shower,' and hung in loug, bright 
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s ^lat almoflt toaohed her as she Bwept 
throagh. At once she remembered the ohain, 
seized it, and hung It aromid her neck. Next 
she put on a black kerchief, and placed the 
ehain over it; for it looked better on black. 
Still sitting on her bed, she reflected her image 
in a small hand-mirror : — could it be possible 
that she was so beautiful? She stood up to 
arrange her hair, and take another look at her- 
seU in the glass ; bat, remembering her mother, 
who as yet knew nothing, she made haste ; she 
must go right down and tell her about it. Jnst 
as she had finished dressing, and was about 
banging the ohain round her neck again, she 
fell to wondering what her mother would say 
and what all the people would say, and what 
she should answer when they asked why she 
wore this costly chtan. As the question would 
be a very reasonable one, the thought kept re- 
peating itself with more and more aerionsness, 
antil at last she found a Uttle box, laid the 
ohain in it, thrust the box in her pocket, and 
felt, for the first time in her life, poor. 

She did not go to her oanal duties that morn- 
ing. Above the town, near the spot where she 
had received the chain, she sat down with it in 
ber hand, feeling as if she had stolen it. 

That evening she wsited bdiind the gardes 
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even loiter for Yngre Void than ahe had 
waited the evenaog before for Gannar ; she 
wanted to return the ohiun. Bat just as the 
Teaael Oimiiar had gone with had onespectedly 
set Bul the day before, owing to a splendid 
cargo it had had assigned to it in the adjoining 
town, Yngre Void, who owned the ship, had 
gone oS that day on the same errand. He took 
with him several oomnuasions, and so lie re- 
mained absent three weeks. 

Daring these three weeks the chain had (irad- 
oally fotmd its way from her pocket to the bn- 
reao drawer, and from there agun into an en- 
Telope, the envelope being pot away in a secret 
oompartment. Meanwhile, Petra herself had 
passed from one homiliatiiig disoovery to an 
other. For the first time she became fully 
aware of the great distance between her and 
the aristocratic ladies of the town; any of 
them could have worn the dudn without fear 
of b^ng questioned about where it came from. 
To none of them, however, would Tngve Void 
have dared ofEer it without at the same time 
offering his hand : this was cnly possible with 
the fisher maiden. If he had wanted to give 
her anything, he might have <diosen something 
Afi coald make nse of; bid he had wanted to 
favolt her all the more deeply by giving hei 
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what she could not poaaibl; wear. The story 
about the "fairest woman " must be a romance, 
for had the oham been bestowed on her for 
that reason, it would not have come to her 
stealthily and by night. 

Anger and shame gnawed all the more 
deeply, as she no longer had any one in whom 
to confide. No wonder, then, that the first 
time she again met him, aboot whom revolved 
all these indignant and hamiliatLag thoughts, 
she blushed so deeply that he could not bat mis- 
Gonstrue it, and, conscious of this, she blnabed 
etiU more.' 

She hurriedly turned home, eeized the chain, 
and although it was yet day-time she sat down 
above the town to wait for him. Now he 
should have it back. She felt sure he would 
come, for he, too, had blushed on seeing her, 
and he had been absent the whole time. But 
soon these same thoughts b^an to speak in his 
behalf. He would not have grown so red had 
she been indifferent to him ; he would have 
come sooner had he been at home. Twilight 
was creeping on apace ; for during these three 
weeks the days had grown very much shorter. 
But as darkness closes about us our thoughts 
often undergo a change. She was sitting right 
above the road among the trees ; sbe could see, 
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bat not be seen. When time wore on and he 
did not come, contending emotions Samed np ; 
now in ai^r, now in alarm, she IiBtened ; she 
heard every one who came that way long ere 
he oame in sight, hnt it was never he. Birds 
ahiftiug their perches among the foHage while 
dozing, startled her, so on the strtdn was she ; 
every soond from town, every cry attracted her 
attention. A lai^e ship was weighing anchor 
amid the singing of the sailors. It was to be 
towed ont to-night that it might take advan- 
t^e of the first morning breeze. How she 
longed to sail with it ont on the wide ocean. 
The song of the sailors, as they hoisted the sails, 
became her own. The sound of tbe capstan 
gave her strength ; for what porpose ; whither 
wonld it bear her? 

There was the light hat in the road, right 
in front of her. She sprang to her feet, and, 
without delay, darted off, and as she ran she 
remembered that she ought not to have ron 
away ; this was error npon error, and so she 
paused. As he approached the spot where she 
stood among the trees, she was panting so that 
he heard every breath, and the same power she 
had exercised over him on their previous meet- 
mg through her daring, she now exercised 
through her fear. He stood looking at her, 
shy, even bewildered, and whi^>ered, — 
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** Do not be afnud." 

But lie B&w that aba vrtm trembling. Hien 
he tboagbt to give her confidenoe by taking 
her haad ; bnt at ^e first contact with his 
hand she sprang up as if on fire, and ofi she 
darted again, Trbile he was left behind. 

She did not ran for, her breath gave oat; 
there waa a throbbing and bnming in her tem- 
ples ; her heart seemed ready to burst ; she 
pressed her hands agunat it and listened. She 
heard a step in the graas, a rustling in the foli- 
age ; he was coming, and right toward her. 
Did he see her ? No, he did not I Yes, he did, 
though I No, he was passing by \ She was 
not afraid, that waa not what was die matter ; 
bat she had been wrought ap to a high pitch of 
excitement, and her strength giving way with 
the tension, she sank down weary, ezhansted. 

After a long while, she got ap and walked 
alowly down the slope, paused, and then walked 
on agun as though she had no definite goal. 
When she again reached the road, he was sit- 
ting patiently waiting there, and now he rose. 
She had not seen him before ; it seemed aa if 
she had been walking in a fog ; not a word es- 
caped her, nor did she stir ; she only pnt her 
hands before her eyes and wept. This affected 
Tngre Void to snch a degree that his usually 
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btuy tongue wa8 lamed ; bat at last he said, 
with singular fimmeaB : -~ 

" I will speak with my mother this eremng ; 
to-morrow everything shall be settled, and in a 
few days yon shall go abroad in view of beoom- 
mg my wife." 

He waited for an answer; he expected, at 
all events, that she would look up : but even 
this she did not do. He interpreted this in hiB 
own way : " Ton do not answer ? You cannot I 
Bely on me ; for from this moment you are 
mine 1 Good-night I " and he walked on. 

She stood there aa if in a cloud of mifit. A 
feeble sense of alann glided in and strove to 
part this ; but tiie mist closed about her again. 

With a power equal to that which Yngve 
Void had exercised on her thoughts during the 
past three weeks, did this new wonder pave the 
way for a new series of dream images. He 
was the richest man of the town, belonged to 
its oldest family, and he wanted to raise her to 
his own leveL This was such an unexpected 
change from sH she had been dwelliug on dui^ 
ing the long period of sufienDg and indignar 
tion, that it was calculated to make her happy 
at once. She grew more and more so, however, 
after she had thoroughly reviewed her new 
ind, in every respect, ovBTwhelming cireum- 
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BtanoBB. She saw herself the equal of every 
one ODd near the goal of all her vagne longinga. 
Be;oQd all else she saw Yngre Yold'a laigeet 
vessel towed oat as a flag-«bip on her wedding 
day ; she saw it, after sending forth salatee and 
fireworks, take the newly-married couple on 
board, and bear them to Spain, where glowed 
the bridal son. 

When she awoke the next morning, the serr- 
ant^rl came ap and announced to her that it 
was half-past eleven o'dook. Fetra was most 
tavenoosly hungry, had food brought to her, 
called for more; her head ached, she was weary, 
and fell asleep once more. When she awoke 
again about three o'clock in the afternoon, she 
felt quite well. Her mother came np and ataA 
she had undoabtedly slept off an iUneBs ; she 
always did so herself. Now, though, it was 
time to get up and go to sewing-school. Petra 
was sitting upright in bed, her head snj^rted 
by her arm ; without looking ap she replied 
that she was not going to sewing-school any 
more. Thinking that very likely she was still 
somewhat confused, the mother went down- 
stairs after a package and a letter which a ship* 
boy had brought. 

Why, here were actually presents already t 
Petra, who had Iain down again, started np in 
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haste, and, as soon as she was alone, opened, 
with a certain solemnity, first the package — it 
contained a pair of French shoes. Rather dis- 
appointed she was about to pat them away 
from her, when she felt that the toes were 
heavy. She throat in her hand and drew forth 
from one a small parcel, wrapped in fine paper ; 
it was a gold bracelet : from the other, like- 
wise, a parcel neatly done up ; it was a pair of 
French gloves ; and from the right glove again 
she drew forth a paper parcel ctmttuning two 
plain gold rings. "Already I " thought Petra, 
her heart throbbing wildly. She looked for 
the inscription, and, sure enough, read in one, 
" Petra," with the year and day of the month ; 
and in the other, " Grnnnar." She grew pale, 
flung the rings and the whole parcel on the 
Boor as if she had been burned, and tore open 
the letter. It was dated Calais, and read thus : 

Dbab Pbtba, — We have just arrived here, 
with a fair breeze from latitude 61 to 54, and 
later with a strong gale, which is nnnsual even 
for better vessels than onrs, although it m a 
gallant ship under sail. But now I must tell 
you that all the way I have been thinking of 
you and what last happened between us two, 
uid it was BO f^gravating to me not to be able 
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to take a proper leave of yoa tbat I vent aa 
board feeling quite out of Borta ; bat I liave not 
foi^ttea yon since, except for a moment, now 
and then, for a Bailor has a bard time of it. 
Bat noT we bave reacbed tbis place, and I 
bave spent all m; pay on presents for yon, as 
yon told me to do, and it took all tbe money 
motber gave me, too, so now I bare nothing 
left. If I can get leave I will be with yon aa 
qniokly as the presents ; for as long aa we keep 
this secret, I can never feel sore about others, 
especially yonng men, of whom there are 
many ; bat I am boimd to have it snie, so tbat 
no one will have an ezcose, and tbat all will 
have to beware of me. Yon can easily choose 
a better lover than I, for yon can have whom 
yon please ; bnt yoa can never get one who is 
more futhfnl, — that is what I am. Now I 
will close, for I have used np two sheets ci 
paper, and tbe letters are growing lai^ ; for 
this is tbe hardest thing I have to do ; bnt still 
I do it, since yon wish it. And now, in con 
olnsion, I most say that I take it for granted 
tbat you were in earnest ; for if yon were not 
in earnest it wonld be a great shame, and 
bring nnhappiness to many. 

Om?^AB Ask, 
Seoood mate on the brig The Norm Oonati- 
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A. great fear took poBsesaioti of her. In the 
twinklmg of an eye she was oat of bed and 
dreaaed. She felt that she most go ont, as if 
connBel might somewhere be foand, for every- 
thing had become confaaed, nncerbuii, dBiiger>- 
ons. The more she thought of it, t^e more 
entangled became the thread: some one most 
help her nnravel it, or she could never get 
loose I Bat in whom dared she confide ? It 
eonld be none other than her mother. When, 
after a long straggle, she stood in the kitchen 
beside her, floshed, tearfol, bat strong in her 
resolve to give perfect confidence that she 
might gain perfect help, her mother sud, with- 
out looking round and so without notitnng Fe- 
tra's cotmtenance, — 

" He has just now been here ; he has oome 
home again." 

" Who ? " whispered Petra, clinging to the 
nearest object to keep from Mling ; for if Gon- 
nar had come already all hope was destroyed. 
She knew Gnnnar ; he was dull and good-nat- 
ured ; but once aroused to passion, he loet all 
self-eontrol. 

"Yon are to oome there at once, he said." 

"There?" Petal trembled, for it flashed 
over her that he must have told his mother 
everythiug ; and now what was to be done? 
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" Yes, to the parsonage," said her mothei. 

" To the parsonage ? Is it Od^aaid who ii 
oome home ? " 

Her mother now tamed toward her. 

" Yea ; who else?" 

" Odegaard t " extilted Fetra, and the atorm 
of joy which broke oTer her purified tiie atmos- 
phere at once. " Odegaard is come, Odegaard ! 
O God in HeaTen, he is come ! " 

She sprang from the door and across the 
fields. She stormed forward, she laughed, she 
shouted aloud ; it was him, him, she needed ; 
had he beeu at home, no evil woold have oc- 
curred. With him she waa safe; if she hat 
thought of his esialted, glowing countenance, 
bis gentle voice ; yes, eveti the peaceful rooms 
he occupied, with their rich supply of pictures, 
she grew more cahn, and felt secure once more. 
She took time to compose herself. Town and 
landscape were flooded with light in the declin- 
ing autumn evening, especially the fjord lay in 
strong radiance ; in the sound beyond was curl- 
ing away the last smoke from the steamer that 
had brought Odegaard. Ah, only to know that 
he was home again did her good, made her 
feel happy, stioi^, capable once more. She 
prayed Grod to come to her aid that Odegaard 
might never leave her alone agfun. And, as if 
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transported by this hope, she at tliat moment 
saw him coming toward hei. He had known 
which way she would take and had oome ont to 
meet her. Thia touched her; she sprang to- 
ward him, seized both his hands, and kissed 
them. He was embarrasBed, and seeing some 
one approach in the distance, he drew her from 
the road, np among the trees, holding &st to 
her hands, and all the way she kept saying, — 

" How delightful that you are oome ! Ah, I 
cannot believe it is yoa I Yon mast never go 
away again 1 Do not leave me — ah I do not 
leave me I " 

Here the tears streamed from her eyes ; he 
drew her head gently to him that he might 
hide them. He wanted to qoiet her; for it 
was needful for him that she should be calm, 
She nestled np to him as a bird beneath the 
wing that is uplifted for its shelter, and fain 
wonld she never have oome forth. Moved by 
her trust, he drew his arm about her as if he 
wonld aasnre her of the refuge she sought; bat 
scarcely did she perceive this than she raised 
her tear-etamed face to him, her eyes met his, 
and all that can be expressed in a glance, when 
penitence meets love, when gratitude meets the 
giver's joy, when " yes " meets " yea," now fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. He clasped hei 
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hand, and pressed his lipe to hen ; be had 
early loet his mother ; — he kissed tor the first 
time in his life, and she did the same. Neither 
oonld bear to break away, and when their lips 
parted it was only to close again. He trem- 
bled, bnt she was radiant and all f^ow with 
blnahes ; she flang her arms aboat bis neck, 
and olnng like a child to him. And when they 
sat down together, and she conld tonch his 
hands, bis hair, his pin, bis neok-tie, all that 
she had been in the habit of surveying from a 
respectful distance; and when he begged h^ 
to say " ihon " instead of " you," and she could 
not; and when he tried to tell her how rich 
she had made bis poor life from the first mo- 
ment, and how long he had struggled against 
lus feelings, determined that they should not 
check her progress ; and then diBOOvered that 
she was unable to take in or comprehend a sin- 
gle word lie was uttering, and began to think 
himself there was not much sense in it either; 
bat she wanted to go home with him at once, 
and he langhingly must beg her to wait a few 
days and then they could journey far away t(^ 
gether ; then they felt, then they said, bs they 
sat among the trees, with Qord and mountain 
before them bathed in the sunset glow, thai 
fchis was happiness. 
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Ab, iweet b Iiove's first meeting! 

Uk« aoDg, tbe forMt wtUng, 

Or o'er tha ocean bieaklng, 
Uks nuiMt'i ro«y greeHng i — 

Like bngIe4one« SMOidiiig 
To hMv'n, thue momeatl IhriUing, 

WItli Httnn't irondan blendii^ 
Onr but! iTith miuio fiDtltf . 
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Thb neoct moming Petra sat in het nxm 
half dresBed, and oonld get no further the 
whole day. Each tame she made a freah effort, 
her arms fell powerless on her lap. Her 
thooghtB wete weighed down like a foil-ripe ear 
of com, like rich bluebells in the fields. Peace, 
security, fluctoating visions hovered over the 
bright oaatle wherein she dwelt. She lived 
over again the interview of yesterday, — every 
word, every look, every pressure of the hand, 
every kiss was present before her ; she wished 
to pass it all in review from the meeting to 
the parting, bnt conld never get through, for 
every single reminiscence became transformed 
into a shadowy dream, and each dream kept 
returning with bright promises. Sweet as this 
was, she was forced to thrust it from her in 
order to recall where she bad left ofE ; bat no 
sooner did she recall it than she was again lost 
in tiie marvelous. 

As she did not oome dowD-staira, ber motiier 
■apposed tiiat she had taken np her stndies 
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igai&j nov that Odegaard had retdmed ; bo her 
jieals were sent ap, and ahe was to be left in 
peace the whole day. Not antil toward erening 
did she rise to make herself ready ; she was go- 
ing to meat her lore. She attired herself in the 
beet she possessed — all her confirmation finery ; 
it was not elegant, bat she felt this now for the 
first time. She, who had had so little taste fm 
dress, to-day suddenly acquired it. One article 
made the others look ngly until those had been 
selected that suited tc^ther, and even then the 
effect was not tasteful. She would have given 
much to-day to be the fairest one — but with 
these words there glided before bet a remem- 
brance which she thrust away with her hand ; 
nothing, nothing must approach her that might 
cause her disquietude. She stepped about 
softly, quietiy arranging one thing and another 
in her room, as the time had not yet come. 
She opened the window and looked ont ; rosy, 
glowing clouds had pitched their tents above 
the mountains ; but a cooling breeze floated in 
trith a message from the forest near by. " Yes, 
now I am coming! now I am coming!" her' 
heart whispered as she once more turned to the 
mirror to bestow a greeting upon her bridal 
emotions. 
Them ahe heard Od^aard's voice below with 
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ner mother, heard him directed how to find her 
room. He was ooming to fetch her. A shy 
joy came over her ; she glaooed aroond to see 
if all was in order to receive him, then die 
went to the door. 

" Come in I " she answered softly to the low 
knock, and then stepped back a few paoes. 

That same morning, when Odegaard rang for 
hia coffee, he had been informed that the mer^ 
chant, Yngre Void, bad already been twice at 
the door, asking for him. It jarred on him 
that a stranger had to be blended with bis 
thoughts just now ; and yet one who sought 
him 80 early must have some very important 
errand. He waa, indeed, hardly dressed when 
Tngre Void came f^in. 

*' Yoa are doubtless surprised ? Well, so am 
I. Good day I " 

Greetii^ were exchanged, and the merchant 
laid aude his light hat. 

"Yon sleep late ; I bare been here twice be- 
fore. I have something important on my mind, 
I must speak with you." 

" Pray, be Beated ! " And Odegaard himself 
Bat down in an easy chair. 

" Thank you, thank you, I prefer to walk, I 
«m excited. Since day before yesterday I have 
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been oat (rf mj vita — sctnallj mad, neither 
more nor less. And yon are to blame I " 

"I?" 

'*YeB, yon. It vas yon vlio first brongbt 
the ^1 forward ; no one had thongbt of her, 
□o one noticed her bat yon. Bat now, apon 
my word, I asBure yon I have never seen 
anything ao peerleas myself — so — is it not 
trae ? Indeed, in all Europe I have never seen 
so oonfonnded a early-beaded wonder; have 
yoa ? I conld find no peace ; I was bewitched. 
Everywhere and always she kept coming in 
my way. I went on a voyage, I came back 
again, imposaible — am I not right ? Did not 
know at first who she was. The fisher maiden, 
they said — the Spanish midden, they should 
have said, the gypsy, the witch, all fire, eyes, 
bosom, hair — eh? How she sparkles, glows, 
skips, laughs, blushes — a perfect little vritch. 
I chased her, yoa see, up among the trees in 
the forest — one calm evening — there she 
stood, there I stood ; a few words, a song, a 
dance — and tben 7 Well, I gave her my 
chain ; as sure as I live I had not tboogbt of it 
a minate before. Next time, the same place, 
the same chase; she was frightened, and I — 
yes, can you believe it 7 — I could not speak 
tne mortal word, dared not even toooh her ; 
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bat when she came back — can yon nnderstand 
it ? — I proposed to ber. I bad not tbougbt of 
it a second beforehand 1 Now yesterday 1 put 
myself to the test ; I tried bow it woTild be to 
keep away from her, bat on my soal and honor, 
I am mad, indeed, I am — I cannot, I must be 
with her. If she does not marry me I will 
simply sboot myself. See — now yoa have the 
whole story. The deaoe a bit do I care for my 
mother, or for the town — it is a miserable town, 
a mere bole of a place, a hole of a place. She 
most go away, you see ; she must be far beyond 
and above this town ; she most become oomme U 
faut ; 1 she must go abroad, to France to Paris. 
I will pay the expenses and yon must make 
the arrangements. I might leave here myself, 
settle abroad, no longer stay in this bole ; but, 
yoa see, there is the fish I I should like to 
make something of the town ; it is asleep ; no 
one thinks, no one epecalates; yet there are 
the fish I There is no management of the fish- 
eries, though ; the Spaniards, everybody abroad, 
complain ; new methods most be found, an- 
other way of caring introduced ; there most be 
different man^ement — an entire change. The 
town must have a start, trade flonrish; the 
flsberies ought to be worth millions I — Where 

1 *— ""g in thoroughly good i^U. 
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did I leave off? The fisheries, the fisher 
nuuden ; — for that matter, they bdong to- 
gether. The fisheries, the fisher maideD, ha, 
ha I Well, theD, I furDish the cash ; yoa make 
the arrangemeota ; she will be my wife, and 
then " — 

Farther he did not get ; during his speech he 
had paid no heed to Odegaard, who had risen to 
his feet, pale as a corpse, and now attacked him 
with a delicate Spanish oane in his hand. The 
merchant's amazement was beyond description 
he warded off the first blow. 

" Take care, yon may hit me 1 " said he. 

"Tea, I may hit yon I Yoa see: Spanish, 
Spanish oane ; tht^ belong tc^ther ! " and the 
blows fell in showers on shonlders, arms, hands, 
face, wherever they chanced to hit. The mer- 
chant darted ronnd the room. 

"Are yon mad t Have yoa lost yonr senses ! 
I mean to marry her, — do yoa hear 7 — marry 
her I" 

" Begone I " shrieked Od^aard, whose 
strength was now exhausted. 

And out of the door, and down the steps 
plunged the fair-haired man, away from this 
madman ; and soon he stood in the street be- 
low, screaming np for his light hat. It was 
lang oat of the window to him. Then all was 
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** Come in 1 " replied Fetra to the loir knock 
{n the evening, and stepped back a few paces 
that she might have a better view of her lover 
aa he entered. Like an ioe-oold bath, aa if the 
ground had slipped away beneath her feet, she 
behdd the &ce that met her in the door. She 
reeled backward and grasped the bed-post, bnt, 
hurled from abyss to abyss, her mind lost aU 
sapport. Instantly she waa mdely transformed 
from the happiest bride on earth to the moat 
guilty sinner. This face, as though with the 
voice of thunder, proclaimed to her that throuf^ 
time and eternity she could never be foigiven. 

" I see it ; you are guilty I " he whispered, in 
scarcely audible tones. 

He leaned back t^unst the door, clinging to 
the lateh, as if mthout it he could not stand. 
His voice quivered, tears rolled down his fece, 
although otherwise it was unmoved. 

" Do you realize what you have done ? " and 
his ^es pressed hex to the ground. She did 
not reply — not even with tears ; she was pws 
alyzed by utter, helpless despair. " Once before 
I gave my whole soul away, and he on whom 
I bestowed it died through my fault. It was 
impossible for me to rise above this sorrow mi- 
lesB some one else should lend me a heljdiig 
uand and give to me her whole heart. This 
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yon Iiave dose — bat yoa did it through decep- 
tioQ." He paused, vainly strove several times 
to begin again, and finally, witb a burst of 
agony, continned : " And all that I had been 
gathering together for yeara, thought after 
thou^t, yon were capable of overthrOTring, as 
though it were an image of clay I Child, child, 
coald you not understand that I had worked 
my own way up through you ? Now it is all 
over I " He made an effort to control his pain. 

" No, you are too yonng to comprehend it," 
he said, presently ; *' yon do not know what 
you have done. But yoa must understand that 
yoa have deceived me. Tell me, what had I 
done to yoa that yoa were able to do anything 
BO cruel ? Child, child, would that yoa bad 
told me this even yesterday I Why, ah, why, 
did yoa lie 80 frightfally ? " 

She heard his words; she knew that all he 
said was true. He had staggered across the 
room to a chair that stood near the window 
that he might lean his head on a table beside 
it He rose again, sobbing witb angoish, l^en 
took his seat once more, and was quiet. 

"And I who am not fit to help my old 
father I " he whispered to himself, " I cannot^ I 
have no oall for the work. That is why no 
one can help me, — aH, all that is mine most be 
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He was powerless to oonHnae. Wa head 
rested in his right hand, while his left hmig 
relaxed at his side ; he looked as if he were 
incapable of mofaon. Thng he sat there, and 
spoke not a word. Preeentl; he felt something 
warm against the hand that hnng at his side, 
and shaddered with terror, for it was Petra's 
breath. She was kneeling beside him with 
bowed head, and now she clasped her hands 
and looked np into his face with the most nn- 
atterable prayer for mecej. He retained her 
gaze, and the eyes of neither wavered. Then 
he raised his hand to repel her, as though her 
gaze had stirred within him a persuasive voice 
to which he would not hearken, and rapidly, 
vehemently, he stooped for his hat, that had 
fallen to the floor, and hastened to ilie door, 
Bnt still more rapidly did she throw herself in 
his way, fling herself down before him, cling to 
his knee, and fasten her eyes on his — all with- 
out a BOQiid. He both saw and felt this to be 
a struggle for life. His old love overpowered 
him ; with deep pain in his eyes, he onoe more 
looked her fall in the face, he took her head in 
his two hands. There was a wailing cry with- 
in his breast; it was like the last quiveriDg 
vibrations of an organ when there is still wind 
in the pipes but the mono has died away 
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Then he drev back his hands, and he did it in 
ench a manner that his thoughts were bat too 
evident. 

" No — no I Ton can yield ; bat joa cannot 
loTB I " He vae OTerwhehned. *' Unhappy 
child, yoor fatare is beyond my control. God 
forgive yoa for having ruined mine ! " 

He strode past her; she did not stir; he 
opened the door and closed !t again ; she spoke 
not a word ; she beard him on the Btairs ; ehe 
heard his last step on the fl^-stonesand down 
on the road — then she found relief in one 
piercing shriek, only one; bnt it brongbt her 
mother to her. 

When Petra awoke to consciousness, she 
found herself lying in her bed, undressed, 
and carefully tended. In front of her sat her 
mother, her elbows on her knees, her head in 
her hands, and her eyes of flame &Btened on 
her dau^ter. 

" Have yoa studied enough with him ? " 
asked she. "Have yoa learned something 
now ? What is now to become of you ? " 

Petra replied with a barst of tears. Long, 
very long did her mother sit listening to this, 
and then with a solemnity pecoliar to her. she 
said: — 

" Hay the Lord corse him! " 
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"Mother, mother! Not hiai, not him, hat 
me, me — not him 1 " 

" Ah, I know the crowd 1 I know who ia to 
blame I " 

"No, mother I It is he who haa been de- 
oraved and by me — it is I who haTe deceived 
him I " 

Harriedly, and amid sobs, she told all ; he 
should not be aaspected one moment ; she told 
aboat Gannar and what she had asked of him 
without actaally understanding it ; then about 
Yngre Void's unlucky gold chain, which had 
so deeply entangled her, and then about Ode- 
gaard and how, when she saw him, she had for- 
gotten all else. She could not understand how 
it had come to pass, but that it was a mon- 
strous sin against them all, and especially 
ag^st him who had taken her under his pro- 
tection, and given her all that one mortal can 
give another, she well knew. After haying 
long remuned in mlenoe, the mother replied : — 

" And is there no sin against me ? Where 
have I been during all this time that yon have 
never sfdd a word to me? " 

" Oh, mother, help me ; do not be hard on 
me now. I feel that I shall Buffer for this aa 
Img aa I live : and so I will pray God to let 
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me die soon I Dear, good Loidl" she forth- 
with began, olAsping and npliftdng her hands, 
** dear, good Lord, hear me I Ahready I have 
wasted m; life ; it has nothing more to ofEer 
me. I am not fit to live ; I do not imderstand 
life. Dear Lord, let me then die 1 " 

There was aooh an awfnl int^iBit^ in the 
prayer, that Owilaog, who already had harsh 
words on her lips, swallowed them and laid her 
hand aa her daoghter's ann to draw it away 
from this prayer. 

** Control your feelings, child. Do not tempt 
the Lord. Yon most live, however great the 
pain." 

She rose with these words and never set foot 
in the loft chamber again. 

Odegaard had fallen into an illness which 
threatened to be dangerous. At once his old 
father moved np-stairs to him, took a room next 
to his for his study, and told every one who 
begged him to spare himself that this was im- 
possible ; his work was to watch over his son 
every time that sou lost any one of those whom 
he loved more than his father. 

Thns matters stood ; and now Gonnar came 
home. 

He almost frightened the life oat of his 
IDOther by appearing long before the veswl he 
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bad gone with ; she thoogbt it was his ghosts 
and not very different was it -with all his ao 
qaaintances. To all wondering qaeries he gave 
bat scant lepliea. People, however, soon be- 
came better informed; for that same day be 
was driven out of Gunlang's house and by Gun- 
laog herself. On the steps she sent a shriek 
after him that rang through Hollovray Street. 

"Never come here again; we have bad 
enough of yonr sort now I " 

He bad not gone far when a girl 'lame in 
pursuit of him with a parcel. She had another 
one with her, but gave him the wrong one, for 
Gonnar foond in it a lai^e gold cIkui. He 
stood weighing this and looking at it he had 
not onderstood Gnnlang's rage before ; still less 
did be now understand why she Be^4 him a 
gold chain. He called the girl back ; -tnd then 
she thought she must have made a mMake, so 
she gave him the other parcel, and asked if that 
was right. The parcel proved to con^in his 
gifts to Fetra. Yes, this was surely tbtf one , 
but who, then, was to have the gold chain? 
"That was meant for Merchant Void," an- 
swered the girl, and went off with it. Goimar 
paused again, and reflected. " Merchant Void ! 
Does he give her presents. Then it is be who 
has stolen her from me ! Very well, then h^ 
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too, Bhall " — His excitement, his wrath, must 
have some vent ; something mast be all beaten 
to pieces — and bo he determined to beat Yngve, 
Void. 

The anlaoky merchant was once more quite 
onexpeotedly attacked, and this time on his 
own door-fiteps. He fled from this second lu- 
natic into his connting-honse ; bat Qnnnar was 
aiter him. Here all the clerks rose np against 
this riotous intruder, who dealt kicks and blows 
in every direction; chaire, tables, and desks 
were oyertnmed ; letters, documents, and news- 
papers floated about like smoke; help finally 
came from Yngre's pier, and after a desperate 
straggle Qnnnar was cast oat into the street. 
But here the fight began to be serioos. Two 
ships lay by the pier, a foreign one and a 
home Tesael, and it was now jnst at the tune of 
noonday rest, so the sailors gladly entered into 
the sport. They lost no time in coming to 
blows, erew ^;ainst crew, foreigners against 
natlTes ; the crews of several vessels were sent 
for, and came running ap in donble-quick pace ; 
working-people flocked round, and women and 
boys ; at last no one knew what the fight was 
abont, or against whom. In vain the skip- 
pers Bwoie ; in vain worthy citizens commanded 
that the one policeman of the town Hhonld be 
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■ninmoned : he was at that lime out fishing In 
the fjotd. They ran to the mayor, who waa 
also postmaBter ; but he had locked himself up 
with the mail that had juat anriyed, and an- 
swered through the window that he could not 
Dome ; the poBt-office clerk was at a burial, and 
t^ey must wait. But as tbey would not delay 
murdering one another until the mall had been 
sorted, several voicee, chiefly those o£ terrified 
women, shouted that word should be sent for 
Ame, the blacksmith. This was t^reed to by 
the worthy citizens, and now Ame'a own wife 
was sent after him, " for the policeman was not 
at home." Ame came, to the delight of all 
sohool-boys, and he made a couple of dashes at 
the crowd, brought forth a gallant Spaniard, 
and used him as a dub against all the othuis, 
promisGuously. 

When all was over, the mayor came walking 
along, staff in hand. He fonnd some old 
women and children talking t(^ether on the 
field of battle. These he sternly commanded 
to go home and eat their dinner, and then he 
himself did the same. 

Bat &a next day he institated a trial ; this 
lasted some time, although no one conid gne 
tike least information concerning who had been 
Salting. Only on one point were they all 
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agreed, and that ivas that Ame the black- 
smith had been in the fray, and they had seen 
him belaboring the rest with a Spaniard. For 
this oondnot Ame the blacksmith was fined 
one dollar, for which his wife, who had led him 
into the Bcrape, received a thrashing on the 
eleventh Sunday after Trinity, which she had 
good oanse to remember. Thia was the sole 
jadicial result of the battle. 

Bat it had other results. The little town 
was no longer a peacefnl town; the fisher 
maiden had thrown it into an uproar. The 
strangest nunors were set afloat, — at first from 
jealous resentment that she should have at- 
tracted the most talented man of the town and 
its two wealthiest matches and still have " ser- 
eral " in reserve ; for Gronnar had gradually 
become "several yonng men." Soon there 
arose a oniveraal moral storm. The disgrace 
of a great street fight and Borrow in three of 
tlie best families of the town rested on the 
young ^1 who but half a year since had been 
confirmed. Three eng^^m^its at once, and 
one of them wit^ her teacher, her life benefac- 
tor I Ah I indignation overfiowed. Had she 
not been a scandal to the town from her child- 
hood np, and had not the people nevertbeleea 
ahowB her how much they expected of bSK bf 
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their ^fta at the time when Odegaard had iii< 
tereated hunself in her, and had she not noir 
Boomed them all, crushed him, and, true to her 
nature, plunged recklessly into a career that 
would lead her to become an outcast of society, 
with an old f^ in the house of correction? 
Her mother must be her accomplice ; in her 
sailor's inn the child had learned levity. The 
yoke Gnnlaug had laid on the town should no 
longer be borne ; the people wonid no longer 
tolerate either mother or daughter among them ; 
they would unite in driving them away. 

One evening seafaring people who owed 
Qnnlang money, drunken laborers for whom she 
would not get work, young boys to whom she 
had refused credit, assembled on the hill, and 
were led by people of the better dass. They 
whistled, they hallooed, they shouted for the 
" fisher maiden," for " Gsher Otmlang ; " soon 
a stone was flung against the door and another 
through the loft window. They did not dis- 
perse nnlal past midnight. Behind the windows 
all was dark and still. 

The next day not a living soul would look in 
on Gnnlaug; not even a child passed by on the 
hill. In the evening, however, there was the 
same disorderly mob, only that now every one. 
withont exception, joined in ; they trampled 
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mder foot, they Bmaahed all the -windows, they 
tore up the garden palings, they threw down 
young frait-trees, and then they sang : — 

" ' I 'tc hookad ft niwniin bold, moUia'I ' 
' Ah, M/st IbOD to? ' 
'I'm hooked ft merehant'i gold, modOTt ' 

' Ah, Mj'at tluni m? ' 
' Uotbar, I 'tb hookad our paiwo'i Mat ' 
"Tiildljdoiwl 
Edt ding and tiMog, 
For bing and bug) 
BHiMtfa, hg'n dip thj dms'i 1^1 
Thon mMjBtt get falm in thy Mt, 
But not on board thj diipl ' 

"*He'l gone, th« saamu bold, mofluvl ' 
' What— caj'fit thon M? ' 
"Til loit, the meichint'B gold, mothail ■ 

' What — gay'at thou io? ' 
'MoUlsr, the parBon'a ion has fl«dl' 
'Ah, wluldl 

For bing and baog; 
I kueir he 'd slip tbj noae'a tip I 
Thoa mjgjiteat get him In th j net, 
Bat not OB board thj ihipl'" 

llieTe was a genaial sbootiDg for Gunlang, 
for the mob especially rejoiced at the proepeot 
of hearing the oatbnist of her peerless wrath. 

Gnnlang, indeed, sat within and heard every 
word ; but she kept silent. One most be able 
to endure much for the sake of one's child. 
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FnxBA had been in her room when tbe 
Bhootiiig, the whistling, ihs hallooing had bo- 
gon the first evening. She had spmng to het 
feet as if the hoose about her were in flames, 
or eyerything tombling to min orer her head • 
she darted ronnd her chamber like one lashed 
by red-hot scourges : they smarted, they bnroed 
into her sonl ; her thoughts stormily aoi^ht a 
means of escape ; bat down to her mother she 
dared not go, and the mob vas swarming in 
front of her one window. Through this a stone 
oame whizong and fell on her bed ; she gave a 
sbri^ and mehing into a corner hid herself • 
behind a curtain, among her old olotbes. There 
she cowered, boming with shame, trembling 
with terror ; visions of miknown horrors swept 
past her ; the air was fall of faces, gaping, 
leering faces; they came close to her, they 
were sorroauded by fire. Aha I bete was no 
fire, these were eyes, it was raining eyes, lai^^ 
glowing eyes, and small, twinkling eyes — eyes 
Aat stood still, eyes tiiat rolled ap and down. 
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" Lord, Lord, save me! " 

Oil, what rdief yrhea the hst shoot died 
away in the night, and all was dark and stall 
again. She ventaied tartii from her hiding- 
place, Bhe flnng herself on the bed and hid her 
face in the pillows ; bat from hei ^onghts 
there was no escape. In them her mother rose 
ap before her, meoacdi^, majestio, like atorm- 
elouds gatiiering about the moantainB; for 
what mnHt not her mother have sofiered for 
ber Bake I No slumber Tisited her ejelids, nor 
peace her soul ; and day came, bnt no solace. 
She walked back and forth, back and forth, 
thinking only of how she could flee; but she 
dared not meet her mother, she dared not go 
oat during the day-time, and the evening would 
bring them again I Still she most wait ; it 
would be even more dangerous to take flight 
before midnight. And where, then ? She had 
no money, she knew not where to go; bnt 
sorely there must be merciful people some- 
where as there was a merciful God. Se knew 
that however she might have erred it was from 
no actual wickedness ; He knew heff penitence ; 
He, too, knew her helplessness. She listened 
for her mother's steps below, but did not hear 
them ,- she trembled at thought of hearing ber 
w the stairs, but she did not come. The mtt- 
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ant-^1 vlio bad worked there miut have mn 
away, for no one brought np the mealB. She 
dared not go down herself, nor venture near 
the window, lest there might be some one ont- 
side watobiog for her. The chill air roshed in 
tbrongb the broken window-pane in the morn- 
ing, and it waa even wotse when evening agun 
set in. Petra had packed np a small boodle at 
elothee, and had dressed herself thozonghly 
that she might be all ready to start. Bnt she 
must wait the pleasnre of the frantio mob, and 
endnre whatever might yet be in store for her. 
There they were again I The whistling) the 
shouting, the shower of stones — worse, far 
worse than on the previous evening. She crept 
into her comer, clasped her hands, and prayed 
and prayed. If only her mother would not go 
out to them I B tliey would only not break 
in I At length they b^an to sing — it was a 
lampoon ; and although every word oat like a 
knife, she conld not help listening to it. Bat 
as soon as she onderstood tliat her mother's 
name was mixed np in it, and that they were 
guilty of so shameful an injostioe, she rose and 
rnshed forward ; she would speak out her mind 
to this pack of cowards, or oast herself down 
on them I But a stone, and then another, and 
tim B iriufe bail-storm of sfames ware pelted 
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Hiroogh the window, jneoea of glass rattled* 
itones whirled aboat the room, aod she crept 
back to her comer. The sweat rolled from her 
as thoogh she stood in the hottest snn ; but she 
no longer wept, she was no longer afraid. 

Gradually the tumolt sabsided. Petta stole 
forth, and as soon as the last sound had died 
sway she Tentured to the window to look ont j 
bat she trod on hits of broken glass and started 
hack, then she stepped on atones and stood 
still that she might not be heard ; for now was 
the time to steal away. After haying waited 
folly half an boar, she drew off ber shoes and 
taking ap her handle, softly opened the do<n'. 
Again she paused aboat five minates, aod then 
went quietly down the stairs. It caosed her 
deep pain to go from the mother on whom she 
bad brought all this sorrow, without taking 
leave of her ; but terror hunted her onward, 

" Farewell, mother I Farewell, mother I " 
she whispered to herself with eyery step she 
took on the stairs. " Farewell, mother I " 

She reached the bottom, panted heavily sev- 
eral times for breath, then moved toward the 
front door. As she reached it a hand seized 
her from behind; she ottered a faint cry and 
turned. There stood her mother. Gunlaag 
had heard her daughter's door open, knew at 
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onoe what she was abont to do, and stood wait- 
ing for her. Petra felt that she coald not get 
past her without a straggle. Explanations 
wonld be of no avail ; whatever words might 
come to bet aid, nothing would be believed. 
Well — a straggle there mast be then. Noth- 
ing in the world could be worse than the worst, 
and that she had been throagb. 

" Where ate 70U going ? " the mother asked, 
softly. 

"I mast flee," Petra answered as softly and 
with throbbing heart. 

" And where can yon goV " 

" I do not know ; bat I most get away from 
here!" 

She clasped her bundle more tightly and 
pressed on. 

" No. Come along with mel " replied the 
mother, holding on to her arm. " I have pro- 
vided for everything." 

At once Petra let go of herself, just aa one 
relaxes one's bold of a harden that has grown 
too heavy ; she drew a long breath, as though 
after a straggle, and resigned herself to her 
mother. Gnnlaug went before her into a small 
closet back of the kitchen, where there were no 
windows, and where homed a candle; it was 
Dere she had hidden herself when t^e tumult 
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ngod wiUioat. The closet was so narrow that 
they coald Bcarcely stir in it. The mother pro- 
daoed a bundle still smaller than the one Petra 
carried, opened it, and drew forth a suit of 
■ailor's olothea. 

" Put these on," she whispered. 

Petra imme^ately nnderstood why she most 
do BO, and it touched her that her mother did not 
mention the reason. She undressed and put on 
the sailor's suit. Her mother helped her, and in 
so doing she onoe came near the candle, so that 
Petra saw for the first time that Gnnlang was 
old. Had she grown so dnring these last days, 
or had Petra never noticed it before? The 
ianghter's tears rolled down on the mother, 
bnt the tatter did not look up, and so Petrs 
found no words. A south-wester was the last 
article handed her, and when she had put it on, 
her mother took her bundle from her, blew out 
the candle, and whispered, — 

" Come, now I " 

They went out i^ain in the passage, but did 
not go through the front door ; Gunlang opened 
the door to the yard and locked it again after 
they had passed out They walked through 
the trampled^own garden, the fallen trees, the 
bic^enfenoe. 

** Toa may as well look about yon now," said 
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the mother, *' it is scarcely likely you will evM 
eome here f^in." 

Fetra ehaddered and did not look ahont her. 
They took the upper road along the forest, 
where she had passed half her life, and that 
evening with Gunnar, those with Tngve Void, 
and the last with Od^aard. They walked on 
among the faded foliage that waa b^inning 
now to f^ } the night air waa cold, and Petra 
shivered in her unaccustomed attire. Het 
mother finally turned down toward a garden. 
Petra knew it at once, although she had never 
Been it from the upper side since that day 
when, as a child, she had stormed it. It vaa 
Pedro OUaen's garden. The mother had the 
key to it, and let them in. 

It had cost Gunlaug much to come to this 
man in the forenoon ; it cost her much now, too, 
to come with this ill-fated daughter to whom 
«be oonld no longer give a home. But it had 
to be done ; and whatever must be done, Gtun- 
laug could do. She rapped at the back-porch 
door, and almost immediately she heard steps 
and saw a light. Presently the door waa 
opened by Pedro, who stood inrade in traveling 
boots and travelii^ dress, pale and frightened. 
He held a tallow caudle in his hand, and sighed 
M his eyes fell on Petra's face, which wm 
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Bwolleo with weeping. The ^1 looked up fit 
bim ; bat as he did not Tentore to teec^ize her, 
neither did she dare to give sign of recognition. 
" This man has promised to help 70a get 
Kwsy" said the mother, without looking at 
either of them, as she walked np the few steps 
to the passage, and passed on to Pedro's room 
on the other side of the hoose, leaving the 
others to follow her. The room was small and 
low, and a peonliar, close odor struck them as 
they entered, which nauseated Petra ; she had 
now in taet been more than twenty-four hoars 
withoat ^ther eating or sleeping. In the mid- 
dle of the room, from the ceiling, hung b cage 
witii a canary-bird in it; it was neceasary to 
walk Foand it to avoid ranning against it. The 
massiTe old oh^is, a heavy table, a oonple of 
large presses, such as are ased by the peasants, 
that towered up to the ceiling, had an oppres- 
Btve effect, making the room look even smaller 
than it was. On the table lay some sheets of 
music and on them a flute. Pedro Ohlaen 
shuMed about in his great boots, as if he had 
something to do. A feeble yoioe from the back 
room inquired: " Who is that? Who is in 
there ? " whereupon he moved about faster than 
ever, mumbling: "Oh, it is — hem, hem — it 
is — hem, hem!" and then he went into the 
room where the voioe came from. 
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Gonlang sat by the window with both elbows 
on her knees, her head bowed in her hands, 
and her eyes fixed on the sand that was strewed 
over the floor ; she spoke not a word, but ocoa- 
uonally she heaved a piteous sigh. Petra stood 
by the door, with her I^ crossed and her 
haads pressed against her bosom, for she felt, 
sick. An old dock was chopping tinie to pieces, 
the tallow candle on the table had bnmed low, 
and needed snuffing badly. At lengtii the 
mother, wishing to give a reason for their being 
here, SEud, — 

" I once knew this man." 

Not another word did'sbe speak ; there oame 
no reply. Pedro still remained absent, the 
candle ran down moomfolly, and the clock 
kept chopping away. Petra became more and 
more overpowered by nausea, and throngh it 
she heard incessantly her mother's words : " I 
once knew this man." The dock took them 
up and began to tick ; "I — once — knew — 
this — man." 

In after years whenever Petra was met by a 
close smell, it always brought back to her that 
room, with a recollection of that faint, sick feel- 
mg and the clock's "I — onee — knew — this 
— man." She never came on board ship, to 
the odor of oil and the stench of fool sea-watef 
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under the cabin floor, to the smeU of cooking, 
bat she at once felt sea-sick, and tbrongh hei 
difltreBB continually by night and by day, she 
saw this room and heard the clock's "I — once 

— knew — this — man." 

When Pedro came in agun, he had on a 
woolen cap and an' old-fashioned stiff cloak> 
drawn np over his ears. 

" Well, I am ready," stud he, palling on his 
mittens, just as if be were going oat in the 
middle of winter. " But we must not foiget " 

— he tamed round — " the cloak for — for " — 
He looked at Fetra and from her to Goulaog, 
who took up a blae overcoat hanging over the 
back of a chair and now helped Petra put it 
on ; but when it came ander the girl's nose it 
smelled so strongly of the odor of the room that 
she begged for fresh air. Her mother saw that 
she felt ill, and, opening die door, led her 
quickly out into the garden. Here she drank 
in long draughts of the pare, fresh aatnmnal 
night air. 

" "Where am I to go ? " she asked, as she be- 
gan to rOTive. 

" To Bei^en," answered her mother, and as- 
sisted her to button the coat. " It is a large 
town, where no one knows you." When she 
had finished she stationed herself by the gate. 
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**Toa are to have one hundred dollan Tritli 
yon," Bud she, " so that if yon do not get on 
-well you may have Bomething in reaerve. This 
man loans them to yoo " — 

" Qives, gives," whispered Pedro, bmshing 
past them into the street. 

" Loans them to yoo," repeated the mother, 
just as thoi^h he had not spoken ; " I shall pay 
him back agiun." She took a kerchief from 
her own neck, tied it about her daughter's, and 
said, — 

" Yon mast write as socm as yon are doing 
well, but not before." 

" Mother ! " 

" And then he Trill row you to the vessel 
that is lying out in the harbor." 

"O my God I Mother 1" 

"Well, I think there is nothing more. loan 
go no farther." 

" Mother, mother I " 

"The Lord be with yon now I Farewell! " 

" Mother, for^ve me, mother ! ** 

" And do not take oold on the sea." 

She had drawn her daughter gently oat of 
the garden gate and now closed it. 

Petra stood modouleea outside, her eyes fixed 
on the closed gate. She felt as wretched and 
lonely as It is possibla for a mortal to be. But 
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at t]uB moment there darted up a presentiment, 
a faith, ont of exile, injustice, and tears t it was 
like a flickering fire, now kindled, nov dying 
away, at one moment flaming up into the air, 
and then quite sinking away, but suddenly 
flashing into a glorious burst of splendor. She 
raised her eyes, and once more profound dark- 
ness surronnded her. 

Through the deserted street of the little 
town, past the shut-in, leafless gardens, past 
the closed houses, where no light was burning, 
silently and slowly, she walked after him, whose 
slooching form, in big boots and cloak Uiat 
made it seem headless, draped wearily along. 
They oame out into the avenue, where once 
more they trod on withered leaves and saw the 
Bpectre-like, upward-stretched boughs, with ex- 
tended fingers clutching at them. They crept 
down the hill-side behind the yellow shed where 
ihe boat was kept ; he at once began bmling out 
the water, then rowed her out from the shore, 
which soon shrank into a black mass, over which 
darkly lowered the sky. Fields, houses, forest, 
mountain, all were wiped out; nothing could 
she now distinguish of all that had been famil- 
iar to her from childhood up until yesterday : 
it had shut itself in from her as had the town, 
the people, that night when she was made an 
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ontcub from them, and then was none to Ind 
her&tewell. 

On the deck of the ship that was anchored 
close to Bhoie, waiting the morning breeze, a 
man waa pacing np and down. As soon aa he 
perceived them beneath the quarter, he lowered 
a ladder, helped them on board, and gave notice 
to the captain, who promptly appeared on deck. 
She knew them, and they knew her ; bat there 
were no questions, no signs of sympatliy. Sim- 
ply as a matter of coarse she was told where 
her berth was, and what she was to do if she 
needed anything, or shoald be sick. The latter 
she waa indeed the moment she went down in 
the cabin, and so as soon as she had changed 
her clothes she went on deck again. A famil- 
iar odor greeted her — ah I it was chocolate, 
and she was seized with an orrapowering han- 
ger, which tore and raged through her, and 
then the same man who had received them 
came forth from the cook-room bearing a whole 
bowl fnll of chocolate and some cakes. They 
came from her mother, he said. While she 
was eating he fnrthermore informed her that 
her mother had seat a chest on board, contun- 
ing her best clothes, with her linen and wooImi 
garments, besides food and other good things. 
At this moment there rose within her a -rivii 
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ra&flmbranoe of her mother, a aablime piotare, 
■ach as she had nerei had befoie, but which 
she would letaan through her whole fatnre life. 
And in the presence of this im^e, sorrowfully 
and prayerfully, she made a Bolemn tow that 
she woald one day give her mother some joy as 
a compensation for the sorrow she had now 
broi^ht on her. 

Pedro Ohisen sat beside her when she sat 
down, and walked beside her when she waJkedi 
always endeavoring to keep out of her way, and 
in BO doing getting coutinnally in her way on 
the deck that was crowded with bales of goods. 
She saw nothing of his face except hia lai^ 
Bose and his eyes, and these not very distinctly ; 
but he gave her the impression of being weighed 
down with something he wanted to say, but 
dared not. He sighed, he sat down, be got up^ 
he walked round her, sat down again, bat not 
a word ooold he command ; nor did she speak. 
Finally he was compelled to give it np, and de- 
jeotedly prodndng a huge leather pocket-book 
he whispered that in it she would find the one 
hnndred dollars — and a little more. She held 
oat her band and thanked him, coming bo close 
to his face in so doing that she saw hiseye^ 
fixed on hers, gUstening with tears. With her 
the last remaining epark of life was passing 
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away from his langaiBhing existenoe. Gladly 
would be have told her Bomething wliicih mi^t 
peicliaiice call up Bome loTiog thouglit when he 
was no more ; but he was forbidden to do so, 
and although he would have Bpoken notwith- 
standing this, he oonld not master the coarage, 
nor did she give him any assistance. Petra 
was indeed too weary, and the thought that it 
was he who had caused her to commit that first 
sin against her mother would not jiut now leave 
her. His presence wore on her, and this grew 
worse instead of better the longer he sat there ; 
for when we are tired we are apt to be irrito- 
ble. The poor man felt this ,- he said he snp- 
poeed he most go, and then finally he bronght 
himself to whisper, " Farewell I " drawing one 
of bis withered hands oat of the mitten as be 
did so. She placed in it her warm band ; they 
both rose. 

"Thank you — and bear greetings from me 1" 
said she. 

He beared a sigh, or rather niade a gai- 
gling sound, which was repeated several times, 
dropped her hand, turned, and quietly backed 
down the ship's ladder. She walked to tha 
gunwale; he looked np as she reached it, 
greeted her, took bis place in the boat and 
rowed away. She stood watching him untdl be 
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became loet in the dark. When she went 
down to the cabin E^ain she was bo weary ehe 
oonld Bcarcely stand, and althoagh she felt rack 
the moment she got down there, she had no 
sooner laid her head on the piUow and said the 
first two or three petitions of the Lord's Prayer 
than she ieO. asleep. 

Meanwhile the mother was sitting up by the 
yellow boat-house; she had followed them 
slowly the whole distance, and had sat down 
there just as they had poshed from the shore. 
From the same spot Pedro Ohlsen, in days of 
yore, had gone out in the boat with her ; it was 
a long, long time ago, hut she remembered it 
well as he rowed away with her daughter. 

As soon as she saw him coming back alone 
she rose and moved away ; for now she knew 
that her daughter was safely on board the ship. 
She did not take the way home, but went far- 
ther onward; in the dark she found the path 
leading over the mountains, and this she took. 
Her house in town stood empty and shattered 
for more than a month ; she felt that she conld 
not return to it before she had received a cheer- 
ing letter from her daughter. 

Bat in the mean time there was an opportD- 
aity of testing the popular feeling toward her. 
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All low natoreB take passionate delight in nmb- 
ing to persecute the stronger, bat only &b long 
aa theM offer resistance; when they see their 
victims calmly snhmitting to ill-treatment a 
sense of shame overcomes them, and they hiss 
at whoever would cast another stone. People 
had rejoiced at the thought of hearing Ghinlaiig's 
powerful Yoice r^ing through Holloway Street; 
they had foncied her calling the sailors to her 
fdd and challenging a street fight. When she 
still failed to appear on the third evening, the 
pec^le were scarcely to be e<mtrolled ; they 
wanted to go in after her ; they wanted to cast 
the two women out in the street ; pursue them 
out o£ the town ; drive them away. The win- 
dows had not been repaired since the preceding 
night ; accompanied by the hurrahs of the mob 
two men crept through them in order to open 
the door — and in stormed the riotous miilti- 
tude I They searched throngh every room, up- 
Btaira and down ; they hnrst the doors ; they 
dashed to pieces everything that stood in their 
way ; they hunted in every comer, even in the 
cellar at last, after mother and daughter ; but 
not a living sool was to be fonnd. For a mo- 
ment all was still ; those who were inside came 
out, one by one, and stole away behind the rest. 
In a very little while the yard ia front of tlw 
homse was deserted. 
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Soon there were thoee in the town who pro- 
Bonnoed thia conduct toward two defenseless 
women moat unseemly. 

The matter was talked over antil all agreed 
that whatever the fisher miuden might have 
been guilty of, Ounlaug was not to blame for 
it, and therefore great injustice had been done 
her. She was sadly missed in the town ; 
drunken brawls and riots b^an to be the order 
of the day ; for the town bad actually lost its 
police. Her commanding form in the doorway 
was missed by passers-by ; the seamen in espe- 
cial missed her. "No house was like hers, they 
said, for there every one was dealt with accord- 
ing to his deserts ; each had his proper place 
in her confidence, and her help, whatever might 
happen. Keither sailors nor skippers, neither 
employers nor hoasewives had realized her 
worth until now that she was gone. 

And so a mess^e of joy spread through the 
whole town when it became known that she 
had been seen in her house baking and cook- 
ing as before. Every one was compelled to go 
there for himself in order to be assured that the 
panes had been replaced, the door repaired, and 
diftt emoke was oorling up from the , chimney. 
Tee, the report was really true. Gunlaug had 
petoally returned I 
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'Peaplo crept up on the opposite dde of Hol- 
loway Street that they might Bee better. There 
she eat in frost of the bread griddle i she 
neither looked np nor out, her eye followed her 
hand and her hand was working ; for she had 
come back to redeem her losses and first of all 
to pay from her earnings the one hundred dol- 
lars she owed Pedro OKUen. In the beginning 
people contented themselTee with merely look- 
ing in on her; but for a long time evil con- 
sciences deterred them all from entering. Grad- 
ually, however, they came, — first the mothers 
of households, good, friendly aoula ; but they 
found no opportunity to talk with her of any- 
thing but business, for Guolaug would listen to 
nothing else. Next came the fishermen, then 
the merchants and the skippers to hire people 
to work for them and to make inciairias in re- 
gard to the character of those seeking «upl<^- 
ment, and finally, on the first Sunday after her 
return, the sailors appeared. There must have 
been some agreement among them, because, as 
the evening wore on, the house became sud- 
denly so crowded that not only were both the 
principal rooms overflowing, but the chairs and 
tables, which in the summer time stood in the 
garden, had to be brought out and set up in the 
passage, in the kitchen, and in the back cham 
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ber. No one, id casting an eye over this assem- 
blage, could form the least idea of the feelings 
of these people who were sitting tc^ther ; for 
Gnnlang had resumed her silent sway the mo- 
ment they bad oroaaed her threshold, and the 
stem dignity with which she waited on each 
checked every effort at welcome, every ques- 
tion. She was the same as of old, except that 
her hair was no longer black and that ber man- 
ner had become somewhat sabdued. Bat when 
the sailors began to grow merry, they could no 
longer restrain themselves, and every time she 
and the servant girl went out Knud, the boat- 
swwi, who had always been her favorite, was 
balled on to drink her health when she came in 
agiun. But courage failed even him until his 
head was pretty well heated, and when finally 
she came to collect the empty flasks and glasses, 
be rose and said, " that it was a good thing she 
was back again. For it was most certainly 
true that — that it w&a a good tiling she was 
back again." 

This seemed to the others well spoken ; they, 
too, rose to their feet, and shouted, "Yes, it 
was a good thing! " and those in the passage 
and those in the kitchen and those in the next 
room sprang up also, and pressing forward 
echoed what had been said, while the boat- 
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nnon, handing her a glass, oried, " HoR&h I ** 
and then several cried, " Hurrah 1 " nntil it 
aeemed as if the roof might be lifted and sent 
sailing npw&rd to the skies. 

By and by some one declared that shameful 
injnstice had been done her ; then another 
swere the same, and soon the whole house 
swore and protested that they had done her 
t^e most sh&mefnl injustice. When finaJly 
there came a Inll, because a word from her was 
eagerly desired, Grnnlang said that they most 
all accept many thanks. 

" Bat," added she, continuing to gather ap 
the empty glasses and flasks, "as long as 1 
have said nothing about the matter, it is imneo- 
essary tm you to bring it up." 

She here left the room, as she had collected 
bU she could carry, and presently retained for 
the rest. From this time forth her power was 
nqirane. 
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In the darknees of night the vessel oast an- 
ehor in the harbor of Bei^n. Half bewildered 
from sea-siokness, Petra vaa taken in the cap- 
tMn'a boat through a mnltiplicity of vessels, 
large and small, up to the throng of ferrymen 
on the wharveB and of peasants and etreet-boys 
in the narrow by-waya through which their way 
led. They halted in front of a neat little cot- 
t^e, where an old woman, at the capttun's re- 
quest, cordially received her. She craved food 
and sleep, and had both wants satasfied. She 
awoke at noon the next day, refreshed and 
bright, to new sounds and an unfamiliar accent, 
and when the curtains were up, to a new sur- 
rounding nature, to strange faces and a strange . 
town. She herself had become a new person, 
she thought, as she paused before the glass — 
this face was not the old familiar one. She 
could not well define the difference, not under- 
standing that at her age any great sorrow and 
diock refines and spiritualizes ; yet at sight of 
herself in the glass she was forced to recall the 
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past nights, and as she did she shaddered. So 
the hastened to get ready to go^down-staira to all 
the new BnrroandingB that awaited her. She 
met her hostess and several ladies who first Boi^ 
veyed h^ from head to foot and then promised 
to interest themselTes in her behalf ; as a be^- 
niog they offered to show her ronod the city. 
She desired to make a nnmber of potchasee, 
and BO she ran np-stairs sgun after her pocket- 
book ; bnt it seemed so thick and clumsy that, 
feeling ashamed to carry it down-staiis with 
her, she opened it in her room to take out the 
money. Instead of one hundred dollars, she 
found three hundred. Thus Fedro Ohlsen had 
Bgidn given her money contrary to her mother's 
knowledge and consent. So tittle comprehen- 
sion had she of its value, though, that the 
amount of the sum did not astonish her ; and 
BO it did not occur to her to refiect on the cause 
of his great liberality. Instead of a communi- 
eatioQ overflowing with joy and inqniriee indi- 
cting a suspicion of the truth, Pedro Ohls«i 
received from Grunlaug a letter written to he^ 
self, in which her daughter with ill-concealed 
vexation betrayed her benefactor and asked 
what she was to do with this smuggled g^ft, 

■What first strongly impressed Petra was the 
natural scenery of the town. She could not 
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get clear of the feeling that the moontain waa 
BO near her that she muBt beware of it A 
sense of oppresBion came over her whenever she 
raised her eyes, and at the same time she felt 
an impulse to stretch forth her band and knock 
to gtun admission. There were moments, on 
Uie contrary, when it seemed to her that she 
. ooold find no possible outlet. Sun-foraakea 
and gloomy stood the mountain ; dense olonds 
hang above it or were driven over it ; there waa 
an incessant alternation of wind and rain com- 
ing from the moantain and sent by the monnt^ 
aiu upon the town. There was no gloom, how- 
ever, over the people around her. Soon she 
fait happy among them, for in their bustling 
activity there was a freedom, an ease, a cheer- 
fulness, she had never known, and which, after 
what she had experienced, affected her like a 
smile of welcome. When at dinner the next 
day ^e remarked that she liked best to be 
where there were many people, she waa told 
that if that were the case she should go to the 
tiieatre, where, in a single building, she would 
find hundreds of people. She thought she 
would like that, so a ticket was bought, and at 
the appointed hour she was taken to the thea- 
tre, which was close by, and was shown to a 
■eat in the &tmt row in the balcony. She sat 
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in a iln.>.T.1ing blaze of ligbt, among many ban- 
dred bright-faced people, and anrrotmded by 
gay colors and a bnzz of voicea that smote on 
her ear from every direction, rushing toward 
ber like the roaring of the mighty ocean. 

Petra had not the faintest conception of what 
she was to see here. She knew, indeed, noth- 
ing but wbat Odegaard had taught her, and 
what she bad learned from chance acquaint- 
ances. About the theatre, however, Od^aard 
had never told ber a word; the sailors had 
spc^en of a theatre where there were wild 
beasts and equestrian performers, and it would 
never have occurred to the boys to speak of 
a play even if they had learned about it at 
school; the little town bad no theatre, not 
even a house called by that name; traveling 
beast-tamers, rope-dancers, and clowns were in 
the habit of exhibiting either in some seaman's 
war^onae or in the open commons. She was 
BO ignorant that she did not even know wbat to 
ask; she sat there in high spirits waiting for 
the appearance of curiosities, such as camels or 
monkeys. FiUed with tbie idea she came grad- 
ually to see animals in every face about ber, — 
horses, dogs, foxes, cats, mice, — and it amused 
ber. Thus the orchestra assembled without 
hei noticing it. She started up in alarm, for 
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with abrupt bewildering crash of kettle-drnms, 
dmms, bassoons, and horns, the oTwtore be- 
gan. In her whole life she had never heard 
more &aji a couple of violins, and perchance a 
flute, played at one time. The stormy grand- 
eur of tone that now emote on her ear made 
her turn pale, bo like it was to the cold, black 
biUow that breaks on the sea. She sat lost in 
terror lest the next buist should be even more 
exciting ; and yet she would have been loath to 
have the music cease. Soon gentler harmonies 
bioogfat light, revealing vistas never dreamed 
of before, imd toward these she was softly 
rocked by sweet melodies. Sportive life filled 
the S3I about hear ; a radiant throng was soaring 
upward with vigorous pinion strokes, and now 
it sofdy descended, majestically congregated 
tc^ther only to break apart in frolicsome gay- 
est until the pall of darkness descended, and 
all seemed to be whirled away in the boom of 
a great cataract. Then, above the din and roar 
rose a single strain, as from a bird on a hough 
w^ by the spray from the depths below. 
Sadly, timidly, the song began, but the atmos- 
phere above was purified thereby, the sun 
peeped forth, ajid onoe more the long blue vis- 
tas vrare filled with those marvelous fiuttering, 
floating visions she had smn before. This had 
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lasted b«t a brief period wlien, lol it sab- 
tided into gentle peace, the exultant liosti 
paased farther and farther away, naught waa 
visible save the Bnnbeams which were diffiuwd 
throngh the air ; above tiaa infinite waste the 
Bon alone held away, calmly weaving its meshes 
c^ light over the scene, and amidst all this 
glory Petra sat dreaming. She involmitarily 
rose when the mnsio ceased ; for now the spell 
waa broken. Ah, how wonderfall At that 
moment the beautiia] ptunted oortain, right in 
front of her, went all the way up to the ceiling I 
She vras in a church, a church with arohee and 
pilars, a church filled with the swelling tones 
of an organ, and solemn grandeur, and people 
advanced toward her in costnmce unknown to 
her, and they spoke, yes, they were talking in 
ohnich, and in a lacgui^ she did not wider- 
stand. Bat how was this 7 They were talk- 
ing behind ber, too. 

" Sit down I " said they ; but there were no 
seats in the chnrch, so of course the two people 
she saw there remained standing as well as she, 
and the longer she looked at tbem the clearer 
it became to her that these costumes were the 
same she had seen in a picture of Olaf the 
Stunt — and there, they were actually mention- 
ing St. Olaf s name. 
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** Sit dovn I " Bhe again heard behmd her ; 
" Bit doTm I " exclarimed BeT«ral TinoeB. 

** There iB, perhaps, somethiog to be seen 
back thrae, too,*' tbon^t Petra, and tamed 
qnicfel;. 

A mnltitndd of angry faoea, Bome aotoally 
threatening, met herB. 

"There most be sometMng anuBS here," 
tlionght Petra, and she was about to leave, bat 
an old lady who aat bende her gently polled 
her dress. 

*« Why do yon not sit down, then, child ? " 
whimpered she. " The people behind ns oannot 
Bee." 

In an instant Petra was in her seat. " Why, 
of oonrae, it is the theatre in there, and ve sre 
looking on — yes, to be sure, it is the theatre 1 " 
md she kept repeating the word to impress it 
folly on her mind. 

Onoe more she gazed into the ehnroh, bnt in 
spite of every effort she failed to nnderstand 
him who was speakiDg there. Not until she 
had folly comprehended that he was a hand- 
some young man did she here and there gather 
the import of his wordsj and when she found 
that he was speakiug of love and was himself 
in love, she understood almost eTerytbing he 
laid. Her attention was suddenly drawn from 
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him by the entranoe of a third, whom she 
knew, ttom. piotarea she had seen, miut be a 
monk, and she had longed reij maoh to Bee a 
monk. Ho\r softly he stepped about, and how 
quiet he was t He eeemed, indeed, to be a 
piooB man, and he spoke BO distinotly and 
slowly that Petra could follow every word. 
Bnt suddenly he tnms and says just the oppo- 
site of what he has been sajring. QooA heav- 
ens I this IB a Tillain I Listen, he is a villain ! 
Even his face shows plainly that he is one t 
Why cannot that handBome yonnc man diB- 
oover it ? He sorely most have heard what he 
said I 

" He is deceiving yon I ** she whispered, half 
alond. 

" Hoah t " said the old lady. 

Ah 1 the yom^ man did not hear ; in his 
periloaa trust he leaves the ohnroh. They all 
withdraw, and presently an old man enters. 
Why, how Ib this? When the old man speaks, 
it seems as if the young man was speaking, 
and yet this sorely is an old man. But look I 
look I A shining procession of white-olad 
maidens, walking two and two, are passing 
noiselessly and slowly through the church. Pe- 
tra saw them long after they had gone, and 
before her mind's eye floated a Edmilar memory 
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Erom her childhood. She had gone with her 
mother acroes the moantains one winter : aa 
they waded along throTigh the new-fallen snow, 
they inadvertently startled a brood of ptarmi- 
gans, who suddenly filled the air before them ; 
they were white ; white waa the snow ; the for- 
est was white — for a long time afterward all 
her visions were white. So, too, it was now for 
a while. 

Bat now one of these white-robed women 
advances, rosary in hand, and kneels ; the old 
man, too, has knelt down, and she speaks to 
bim. He bears her a message and a letter 
from foreign lands. He hands her the letter, 
and it is quite evident that it is frcon some one 
very dear to her. Ah, bow delightful this is t 
They all lore one another here I She opens it ; 
why, it is no letter — it is fall of mnuo I But 
see, ah, see I he is himself the letter. The old 
man is the yoang one, and it is he whom she 
loves. They embrace. Good heavens 1 they 
kiss I Petra felt herself growing fiery red, and 
buried her face in her hands, while she listened 
farther. Hark I be is telling her that they 
most marry immediately, and she ptdls his 
beard, langhing, and saying he has become a 
barbarian, and he tells her how beantifal she 
has become. He gives ber a ring, and he piom< 
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iaes her robea of aoarlet and velvet, golden 
shoes, and a girdle of gold ; then merrily tak- 
ing leave, he goes to the king to speak of the 
wedding. His bride gazes after him, m& 
beaming face ; bat when she tarns, the place 
seems empty without him. 

Then swiftly the wall glides down again. 
Can it be over now ? Why, it seemed to be 
only just b^inning I Blushing deeply, Petra 
turned to the old lady and inquired, — 

"Is it over?" 

"No, no, child; this is only the first act 
There are five such, yes, there are, indeed," she 
repeated, with a s^h; "there are five of then." 

" About the same ? " asked Fetta. 

" What you mean by that ? '* 

" Do the same pmple come back again, and 
does it all go on ? " 

" Have yoa never seen a play before 7 " 

« No." 

" Ah, to be sare, I sappose there are many 
[Jaces where there is no theatre ; it is ao ex- 
pensive." 

" But what is it all ? " asked Petra, staring 
with anxious eagemess, as if she could not vrait 
for an answer. " Who are these people ? " 

" This is a company belonging to Manager 
Naso, a first-class company ; he is so clever." 
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*' la it he wbo maketi it all op ? Or, what is 
it ? For pity's sake, answer me I " 

" Dear child, do yoa not know what a play 
is ? Where do you oome from ? " 

Bat when Fetra thought of her birthplace, 
she recalled also her shame and her flight, and 
she relapsed into silenoe, not daring to ask any 
more questions. 

The second act came, and with it the king. 
Tea, truly this was the king; her eyes really 
beheld a monarch I She heard not what he 
said, she saw not with whom he spoke ; she 
only looked at his kingly attire, his kingly de- 
meanor, his kingly gestares. She was Grst 
roused from her absorption when the young 
man entered; and then they all started off 
after the bride. Kow she was forced to wait 
again. 

Dnring the interlude the old lady leaned 
over to her. "Do you not think the acting 
very fine ? " said she. 

" Acting — what do you mean by that ? " 
and Petra looked at her in surprise. 

She did not notice that every one round 
about was staring at her, and that the old lady 
was urged on by the others to question her; 
■he did not hear that they were all langhing at 
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" They do not speak as we do I " said ahe, 
receiving no answer. 

"Why, they are DaneHi" replied the old 
lady, alao b^ioning to laugh. 

Then it dawned on Petra that the good lady 
was laughing at her many qneriee ; and ahe 
said no more, hnt sat with her eyes fixed in- 
tently on the curtain. 

When it rose again, she had the great de- 
light of seeing an arohbishop. It wae as be- 
fore; she became ao lost in the sight of him 
that she heard not a word that he nttered. 
Then the aonnd of musio reached her, — ah, so 
hushed, so iax distant 1 bat it came nearer and 
nearer ; it was a chorus of women's voices, ac- 
companied by flates and violins and an instru- 
ment that was not a guitar, and yet like many 
guitars, only softer, richer, more vibrating in 
tone. The harmony of the whole streamed 
toward her in long waves of sound, and when 
it all had become transformed into undulating 
colors, the procession swept in ; soldiers with 
halberds, choristers with censers, monks bear- 
ing tapers, a crowned king, and at his side the 
brid^room, clad in white. Then came once 
more the white-robed women; strewing roses 
tnd music before the bride, who was attired Id 
white silk and wore a red wreath in her haic. 
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At her uda walked a tall, stately wooura, in a 
purple, robe with a Long train, dotted with 
ciowtiB of gold, and with a email glittering 
crown on hei head. This mnst be the queen ! 
Hie whole ohorch was flooded with music and 
rioh coloring, and everytlmig which now took 
place from the moment the brid^oom led the 
bride to the altar where they knelt, while 
their followers knelt about them, until the 
archbishop came up with his train of crusaders, 
was but as new links in the many-hued chun 
of tones. 

Bat now, just as the cexemcmj was about to 
begin, the archbishop hdd aloft his crosier and 
forbade it : their marriage was contrary to the 
laws of Grod ; never in this life could they be 
united ! O Heavenly Father, have mercy I The 
bride Bwooned away, and Fetra, too, who had 
risen to her feet, fell with a piercing shriek. 

" Water I Bring water here I " voices about 
her cried. 

" No," said the old lady, in reply. " She 
has not fainted; it is not necessary." 

" It is not necessary," was echoed around. 



■* Silence I " was shouted from the parquet 
** bilenoe in the nalcony I " 
** Hash I " was ausweied from the halooi^. 
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" Yoa must not take it so to heart ; it U aL ' 
romance and aonaenBe," whispered t^e old 
lady; "hat Myiftiw Naao plays astomahingly 
wdL" 

" Be atill I " now Petra, too, called oat ; she 
was already ahsorbed in the play, for now the 
fiendish monk appeaj^ed with a sword. The 
two loveis were made to take a piece of cloth 
and he cab it asandet between them with his 
Bwoid, aa the chnich severs, as pain Hevers, and 
as the eword above the gates of Paradise sey- 
Bied ftom bliss on that day when Adam and 
Eve were driven from the garden of Eden. 
Weeping women took from the bride her red 
wreath, and gave her in its place a white one ; 
with it she was pledged to the cloister for life. 
He, to whom she belonged beyond time and 
eternity, shonld know that she lived, bnt might 
not claim her ; know her to he boried within 
those convent walls, yet never see her. How 
heart-rending the farewell they bade ' each 
other I There could be no greater grief on 
earth than theirs I 

" Good graaous I " whispered the old lady, 
as the curtfdn fell j " do not he so foolish, I 
beg of you. It is only Madam Naso, the man- 
ager's wife." 

Petra opened wide her eyes and stared at 
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the good lady. She thought ehe most be mad, 
and ae the lady had long held the same opinion 
of Petra, they kept on glan<nng shyly at each 
other from time to time, bat interchanged no 
further remarks. 

When the cortain rose once more, Petra 
Gould no longer follow what was taking place 
on the stf^ ; she had eyes for nothing save 
the bride behind the cl<»ster walls and the 
brid^room watching by day and by night 
withont, both in dire despair. She endured 
their agony ; she prayed their prayers ; all that 
was actaally on the stage passed colorless be- 
fore her. An ominous silence recalled her ; 
the empty church kept growing ever lai^er ; 
no sound was heard within save the twelve 
strokes of the midnight hoar. Beneath the 
vaulted roof is heard a rumbling peal, the walls 
ti-emble, St. Olaf has arisen from his tomb, his 
winding-sheet abont him. Tall and terrible, 
he strides onward ; guards See before him ; 
thunder rolls ; and the monk falls, pierced by 
the mighty spear, whereupon darkness closes 
around, and the apparition sinks away. The 
monk is left lying there like a heap of ashes 
struck by lightning. 

Petra had unconsciously clung to the old 
lady, who had been rather alarmed by her OOD- 
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TolnTe grasp, bat now seeing lier growing paler 
hastened to say, — 

" Bless you, child I this is merely ^ntsen. 
Thifi is the only part he can act because liii 
voice is BO thick." 

** No, no, no, no I I sav the flames about 
.him," said Petra, *■ and the chorch trembled 
beneath his tread I " 

" Do be quiet there I " is cried from sereral 
qnarters. " Out with whoerer it is that can- 
not keep quiet I " 

" Silence in the balcony I " comes from the 
parquet. 

" Be sidll I " answers the balcony. 

Petra had cowered down as if to shield hei>- 
self from observation, but immediately foi^ot 
what had been going on, for lo 1 there are the 
lorerB again ; the lightning has buret open a 
way for them ; they are seeking escape. They 
have found each other, — they fall into esoh 
other's arms. God in heaven, protect them 
now I 

Then there arises a clamor of shouts, min- 
gled with the sound of trumpets. The bride- 
groom is torn from his bride's side and is made 
to join the hosts battling for the fatherland. 
He is wounded, and with his dying breath 
sends his last greetings to his bride. Petm 
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does not comprehend what has happened until 

the bride quietly enters and sees his oorpeel 
Then it seems as ii every cload of sonow had 
gathered oyer this one spot ; but a glance dis- 
perses them. From the bosom o£ the dead the 
Inide looks up and prays that she, too, may die. 
The heavens are opened to that gaze ; a woa- 
droas light streams down ; the bridal chamber 
is above ; let the bride enter. Ah I she oau 
already look in, for in her eyes there aparklsB 
a peace like that on yonder lofty moontaina. 
Then the eyelids droop, the struggle has ended 
in victory, the fidelity of the lovers has won an 
exalted crown. She has joined her lover now. 
Petra long sat silent ; her heart was op- 
lifted in &ith, her whole being filled with the 
strengtih and greatness she had witnessed. She 
rose superior to all that was groveling; she rose 
above feat and pain ; she rose with a smile for 
every one, and in them all she saw her brotheiB 
and sisters. The evil which divides man ex- 
isted no longer — it lay crushed beneath the 
thunder. People retomed her smile ; she was 
the person who had been half beside herself 
daring the play ; bat she saw in their emilee 
<mly the r^ectdon of the victory she bore 
within herself. In the belief that their amiles 
were in harmony with her own, she smiled 
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back 80 radiautly that tbey smiled in respoiiBd 
to her Bmile. She passed down the broad st^'> 
way, between the two receding colnnms, from 
which was reflected joy in respODse to her joy, 
and beauty in response to the beaaty which 
radiated from her. There are times when the 
beams of light in our own soula become so 
brilliant that they make OTerything aboct as 
Inight though we onrselvea be unconsoious of it. 
This is earth's grandest trinmphal procession — 
to be announced, borne onward, and followed 
by one's own glowing tboughts- 

When Fetra, not knowing how she came 
there, reached home, she inquired what it was 
she had seen. There were several persons 
present who were able to understand her and 
give her a helpfnl answer. And after it had 
been fully explained to her what a drama, was, 
and what great actors had in thdr power to do, 
she started up and said, — 

" This is the noblest calling on earth ; this 
is what I mean to be," 

To the astonishment of every one she put on 
her things and went out again. She felt that 
she must be alone in the open air. She walked 
out of town, and, though the wind blew high, 
passed on to a point near by that jutted oat int« 
the sea. The torbnlent waves were dashing 
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Bg^st the rocks below ; but on both sides of 
the bay the town lay overspread with a Inmi- 
Dons haze, throngh which covintleBS nombets of 
scattered beams of light were working their 
way, and conld but shed radiance over the veil 
they could not raise. She made this an em- 
blem of her sonl. The hollow soand in the 
mighty darkness beneath her feet was a warn- 
ing from anfathomable depths. Either she 
mnat sink ioto the dread abyss, or she must 
enter the ranks of those who are striving to 
give light. She asked herself why she had 
never had snch, thoughts before, and replied 
that it was because she had been ruled by the 
power of the moment, but then she also felt 
that at soch tames she had power indeed. She 
saw it now : jnst as many moments wonld be 
granted her as there were twinkling lights yon- 
der, and she prayed 6od to be able to make 
them all full that He might not have kindled 
them in vain. An ioy wind blew about her, 
and she rose. She had not been gone long, 
bat when she bent her steps homeward once 
more she knew whither her path must hencfr 
forth lead. 

The next day she stood before the manager's 
door. Lend, angry voices reached her from 
vithin ; one of them, she thought, was like that 
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of the bride of yeetorday. It vbb pitched in a 
different key, it wae tme, bat it made Petra 
qoiver. Slie vaited for eome time, bat as it 
seemed as though there woold be no eaid to the 
bickering, ahe knocked. 

" Come in I " cried a man'a vcdoe^ in a Tarj 
angry tone, 

" Ob I " Boreamed a female vidoe, and as Pe- 
tra opened the door, she saw a pictare of flying 
terror, with streaming hair and nightdress, 
vaniah throngh a side door. 

The manager, a tall man, with savage eyes 
which he hastened to oorer with a pair of gold 
spectacles, was padng t^e floor in a state <rf 
wild tomnlt. His long nose so completely 
dominated his face that all the other featores 
seemed to be there for its sake alone. 'Bjb 
eyes peered oat like a brace of gan barrels be- 
hind this bolwatl: ; the month was a ditch in 
front of it, and the forehead a light bridge 
thrown across from it to the forest or the " bar- 
ricades." 

" Wbat do yoa want ? " he snarled, suddenly 
coming to a halt in front of Petra. " Are yon 
the person who wants to become a ohonis- 
singer? " 

" Chorus-singer ? Wbat is that? " 

" Well, then yon do not know, aba ! Wbat 
do yon want, then ? " 
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** I want to be &n tustreBB." 

" So that is vhat ;oa want — indeed, ana 
yoo do not so mncli as know what a ohorns- 
singer is. But do yoc not apeak a dialeot ? " 

" Dialect ? What is that? " 

" Well, upon my word I Tou do not know 
what that is either, and yet yon want to be an 
actress. Ah, indeed I — yes, that is just like 
those Norwe^ane. Dialeot means that joa do 
not talk as we do." 

" Yes, but I have h&eax practidng the whole 
morning." 

" Have yon, indeed ? Well — well 1 Let 
me hear I " 

Aud Fetra struck an attitude and sud, with 
the same accent as the bride of yesterday, — 

" I greet you, my love, good morning I " 

"I think! — the deuce take you! — that yoo 
must have come here to ridicole my wife ! " 

A peal of laughter was heard from the ad- 
joining room, and the manager, without in the 
least appearing to remember the mortal qnarzel 
of a moment since, opened the door and called 
in : — 

" Here is a Norwe^an hnasy who wants to 
earicatnie you. Do come ont and see." 

A lady, with disheveled, obatiiiate black hur, 
dark eyes, and lai^ month, actually thrnst h«t 
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head into the room and laughed. Bnt Petra 
hastened toward her, for this mnst he the bride 
— no, her mothor, she thought, as she came 
nearer. With her eyes fixed on the lady, she 
said, — 

" I am not sore whether it is yon — or is it 
yoor mother ? " 

Now the manager laughed; the lady had 
drawn back her head, and she continned to 
lan^ in the side room. Petra's embanase- 
ment was bo vividly depicted in her face, her 
attitade, the play of her featates, that the 
mani^T became attentive. Atbex watdiing 
her for a while, he picked up s book, and, as if 
nothing in the world had occnrred, said, — 

*' Take this and read, my girl; bat read as 
you yourself apeak." 

She did bo at once. 

" No, no, that is not right. Listen to me I " 
He read to her, and she repeated what he had 
read, imitating to perfection. 

" No, no, that is wrong ; read Norwe^an — 
the deuce 1 Norw^an." 

And Petra again read as before. 

" No, I tell yon, that ia entirely vmmg. Do 
not you understand what I mean? Are yon 
etnpid ? " 

He tried again and agun, and gave her an 
other bo(^ 
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"See, this is in t^e opposite sfcyle; it ia 
eomic. Read Has." 

Petra read, but the same oonfnsioii followed 
until he grew disgosted, and shouted, — 

" No, DO, no I Why the devil do you not 
stop ? What do yon want on the stage? What 
the dence is it you want to play ?" 

" I want to play what I saw yesterday.*' 

"Aha I Of course you do 1 Well, — and 
then?" 

" Why," g»d she, growing rather embar- 
rassed, "it seemed to me splendid yesterday, 
but to-day I bare been thinking it over, and I 
feel sure it would be better still if it had a 
good ending. That is the way I would like to 
play it." 

" Would you, indeed ? Ah, well ! There is 
really nothing to prevent. The author ia dead, 
he can make no further corrections, and yon 
who can neither speak nor read want to re- 
model his play for him. Well, that is truly 
Norwegian ! " 

Petra did not comprehend a word ; she only 
nnderstood that it was against her, and she be> 
gan to feel uneasy. 

" May I not? " asked she, softly 

" Why, good gradouB . there is nothing to 
prevent. Fray begin I Listen," said be, in 
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ui eotixely difieront tone, and waUdng Btraight 
ap to ber ; " Ton have no more idea of acting 
than a oat. And yoa liave no talent either for 
comedy or tragedy ; I hare now tried yoa in 
both. Because yon have a pietty faoe and a 
pret^ figure, people have persnaded yoa that 
yoa oan play better than my vife, to be sore, 
and BO yoa vaot to oome oat in the finest rdle 
in onr repertoire and alter it in the bai^i^n. 
Well, that 18 the vay with the Norw^ians I 
th^ are people who are ready for everything ! " 

Fetia's breath grew shorter and more la- 
bored, and there was evidently a stm^le going 
on within. At length she ventured to whis- 
per,— 

" Do you really say that I may not ? " 

He had been standing looking oat of the 
window, feeling quite sure that she had gone. 
Much astouiBhed, he now turns, but observing 
her strongly-depicted emotion, and the vigor 
Indicated by her whole demeanor, he pauses a 
moment, suddenly seizes a book, and, handing 
it to her, says, in a voice and with on expres- 
sion of oountenanoe from which every trace of 
his former manner had been effaced, — 

" Here, read this piece, and read it slowly 
just that I may hear yonr Toioe. Well, — gc 
onl" 
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Bnt she coald not read; she conld not ao 
tnach as see the letters. 

" Come, do not be embairaased I " 

She began at last, but her reading was cold, 
cotoiless. He b^^ed her to read the passage 
i^in, and " with more feeling." That made 
it still worse. At this he took the book from 
her, saying calmly, — 

"I have now tried you in every possible 
way, so I cannot be blamed. I do assure yon, 
my dear young lady, if I shoald send my boot 
on the stf^ or send you, it would make pre- 
cisely the same impression, and a most singular 
one it would be. And now this is enough I " 

But as a fin^ effort Petra ventured to say, 
in tones of entreaty, — 

" I really think 1 would understand if I 
might only " — 

" Tea, no doubt, — every fishing hamlet nn- 
deretands the matter far better than we. The 
Norwegian public is the most enlightened in 
the world. Come, now, if yon will not go, I 
wiUI" 

She tamed to the door, and burst into tears. 

" See here 1 " said he — for this violent emo- 
tion had kindled a light within him. " Is it 
possible that it was you who made so mach ex- 
citement in the theatre yesterday ? " 
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She grew fiery red, atid stood looking kelp- 
leesl; at him. 

" Yes, of coarse it was yoa. I know yoa 
now — *the fisher muden.' Afteo: the pby I 
was in company with a gentleman from youi 
native place > he ' knew yon welL' And so 
this is why you want to go on the stage : yon 
want to practice yonr arts there. That is it ! 
Hark, my theatre is a respectable place, and I 
decline every attempt to make it otherwise. 
Go! Will you go, I say?" 

And Petra passed out the door, went sobbing 
down the stairs, and oat of the boose. She ran 
weeping through the orowded streets ; and a 
yonng woman running weeping thus in broad 
daylight through the streets of a abj could not 
but create a sensation. People stood still 
while small boys started in pursuit, and their 
numbers kept increasing. In the clatter be- 
hind her Petra heard the rumbling sounds of 
that night in her loft chamber, she recalled 
the faces in the air and sped swiftly onward. 
But recollection grew with every step, and so 
did the noise behind her, and when she had 
reached the house and torn open the street 
door, gained her own room, and looked herself 
in, she had to fling herself in a comer and 
ward off the faces that assailed her ; she drov« 
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them away -mth her banda, with menaoing 
geatores, then Bank exhausted and wept more 
softly — aod was saved. 

That same aftemooD, toward evening, she 
left Bei^n, and started inland. Whither she 
was bound she knew not herself; she only 
wanted to go where she was not known. She 
rode in a cariole, with her trnnk strapped on 
behind and a poet-boy sitting on it. The rain 
was poaring down in torrents, and she sat 
croaching beneath a huge umbrella, gazing tim- 
idly up at the mountain and then down at the 
precipice at her side. A brooding mass of iog 
hong over the forest in front of her, filled with 
spectres; in the next moment she wonld be 
there ; but the nearer she drew the more the 
fog receded.. A mighty roaring, growing ever 
stronger, increased the feeling that she was 
joam^ing onward through a mysterioos re- 
gion, where everything had its own sigoifi- 
cance, its own obscure connection, and where 
mortal was bnt a timid wayfarer who had to 
be ever on his guard if he wished to make 
progress. The roar eame from many forces 
swollen by the rain until they had become gi- 
ants, and now plunged madly from prectpce 
to pretnpiee with a tiinndetiDg crash. The 
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nxtd led over narrow bridges, and Petra ooald 
see ihe seething and foaming of tlie vaton in 
the d^ths below. Anon it wound and oarred 
down the moontains, here and there bringing 
to view some solitaiy ooltdTated spot, dotted 
with tarf-thatcbed cottages, then leading up- 
ward again toward tbe forest and the boom 
of the falling waters. Her olotboB were wet 
through and ebe was cold ; but she was re- 
solved to porsoe her way onward as long as 
daylight lasted, onward tbe next day, too, ever 
farther inland until she reached a spot where 
she dared feel secure. Thither would the Al- 
mighty help her. He who was guiding bar now 
throogh darkness and tempest. 
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In thoae aheltered, fertile Talleys, Bcatteted 
through the motmtainB in the diocese of Ber- 
gen, a mild autumn sometimes has snmmer-like 
days even late in the season. Then the cattle 
are driven ont to pastare a while at noon, even 
after they have already heen taken in to win- 
ter fodder; thae they become fat and frolio- 
Bome, and present a. lively scene when they are 
brought home ag^ in the afternoon. 

And so it chanced that the cattle were com- 
ing down the mountain-path, covre, sheep, and 
goats, lowing, bleating, skipping to the tinkling 
of bells and turning into a large gard, just as 
Petra drove by. The weather was fine ; every 
pane of the long white wooden building glit- 
tered in the sunshine, and above the hooee 
loomed the mountain, bo densely covered with 
fir, birch, bird-cherry, and ash, and on the crags 
with dog-rose, that the hoiiBes could not help 
gaining warmth therefi'om. In front of the 
main boilding, on the side nearest the road, 
there me a garden fnll of apple and red and 
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blftdk uterry trees, -vith long paths and hedges of 
enrrant, gooseberry, and black canaDt bashes ; 
bat high above them all BOme venerable ash 
trees reared their broad crowns. The boose 
looked like a neat hidden awa; among the foli- 
age, and accessible to the son alone. But it 
was joet this appearance of oonoealment that 
aroosed a longing within Fetra, and the sun 
glittering on the window-panes and the allnr- 
ing tinkle of the merry bells strengthened it, 
and when she heard that this was a parsonage, 
she hastily seized the reins. " Ah, I most enter 
here I " cried she, and taming, drove in paat 
the garden. 

A couple of Lapland dogs rnshed savagely at 
her as she drove into the faim^yard, which was 
a large square sarroanded by buildings, with 
the stable directly opposite the main buihling; 
anotber wing of the latter to the right, and the 
brew-house and servants' hall to the left. The 
farm-yard was now filled with cattle, and in 
their midst stood a lady, rather tall and of 
graceful, refined form. She wore a close-fitting 
dress and had a kerchief tied about her head ; 
round about her, and close up to her, were the 
goats, white, black, brown, and speckled ones, 
all wearing little bells that were toned in 
thirds. She had a name for each goat an4 
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■omething good in a dish which the dairy-maid 
cooBtantly repleniahed. 

On the low steps leading from the main 
bailding to the court stood the priest, with a 
diah of Bait in his hand, and in front of him 
stood the cows, licking salt from his hand and 
from the flag-stone on which he strewed it. The 
priest was not a tall man, bnt was solid-looking, 
with a Bh{»rt neck and a narrow forehead ; hia 
bnshy brows overhong a pair of eyes which 
seemed averse to looking straight before them, 
bat from which now and then shot radiant 
sidelong glances. His closely-cropped, thick 
hair was gray and bristled oat in every direc- 
tion ; there was almost as heavy a growth on 
his neck as on his head ; he wore no neck-tie, 
only a shirt-etad ; the shirt was open in front, 
exposing the hairy breast ; nor was it battoned 
at the wrists, and the wristbands f^ over the 
small, strong, begrimed hands that were deal- 
ing si^t. Both hands and arms were over- 
grown with hair. He oaat a sharp side^Ianoe 
at the joong stranger, who had alighted and 
threaded her way in among the goats, until she 
stood beside his daughter. What the two were 
talking aboat he ooold not possibly hear for the 
cattle, the dc^ and the bells ; bat now both 
ladies tamed their eyes toward him and sar- 
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loonded hj goats aj^ronobed the stegB. At « 
rign from the priest a berd-bo; drove back the 
oowB. Signe, the priest's daughter, called, 
and Petra was forced to notice her melodioiu 
Trace — 

"Father, here ib a lady on a joamey who 
wonld like to rest with as for a day." 

" She IB welcome I " was the priest's reply, 
and banding the dish to one of the boys, he en- 
tered his atndy to tihe right, most likely to at- 
tend to his tdlet. Petra followed the yoong 
lady of the bonse into the passage, which, 
proparly speaking, ahonld be termed a hall, it 
was so light and broad; she settled with the 
post-boy, her luggage was carried into the 
hoose, and she herself went into a side-room, 
opposite the study to make some changes in 
her dress, and then retained to the ball to be 
ushered into the family sitting-room. 

What a lai^ bright room I The wall to- 
watd the garden was nearly all windows, and 
the middle one of these served also as a door 
to the garden. The windows were broad and 
high, and extended almost to the floor, and 
they were filled with flowers. The floor in 
front of the windows was covered with flower* 
pots ; there were flowers, too, on the window- 
sills, and, in the place of ourtains, ivies, grow- 
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ing oot of two small flower basketa on either 
side of the window, were gracefnlly festooned. 
And there were Bhrabs and flowers out of 
doors, in the garden below, near the house, 
creeping over the walls, and finally on the 
ground round about; it seemed like entering 
a hot-houae built in the centre of a garden. 
And yet it was soarcely possible to remain a 
moment in this room before the flowers ceased 
to attract the attention ; it was the solitary 
ohoToh, standing on an eminence to the right, 
that was now seen, and the blue waters that 
reflected its image and then flowed glittering 
onward far away among the mountains, so far 
that it was impossible to decide whether it was 
a lake or an arm of the sea. And then these 
moontains themselvee I Kot solitary peaks, 
but chains of moontains, one mighty ridge pei^ 
petnally rising behind the other as though here 
were the limite of human habitations. 

When Petra withdrew her eyes the whole 
room seemed consecrated by the view without ; 
everything was pure and light, and served as a 
flower frame-work to that grand picture. She 
felt as if encompassed by some unseen power 
that heeded her actions, aye, even her thoughts ; 
ghe walked about involuntary ezamimng her 
tarroundinga and touching the various objects 
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In the Eoom. Above the sofa, on the long 
wall faoiiig the light, she then saw a life-sized 
portrut of a lady who was smiling down at 
her. She sat with her head slightly inolined 
to one aide and with her hands daqied ; her 
right arm was resting on a book that bore the 
iuscripticoi "Sabbath Book." Her light hair, 
her transparent complexioii, seemed to invest 
with Sabbath-like repose all that she beamed 
upon. Her smile was earnest ; bat the earnest- 
ness was that of resignation. She seemed to 
have the power of making every one love her ; 
and she seemed to have comprehension for all, 
because she saw in everything the good alone. 
Her face bore traces of feeble health, hut this 
weakness might have been her strength; for 
surely there could have existed no one who 
would have been willing to take advantf^ of 
it. A wreath of inuncnteUes hung over the 
frame, — she was dead. 

" That is my mother's picture," Petra heard 
in gentle tones behind her, and turning, she 
saw the daughter, who had left the room and 
had now returned. 

Henceforth the portrut filled the whole 
room : everything led up to it; everything was 
invested with its light ; everything else was ar. 
ranged with reference to it ; and the daoghtar 
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wai its peaceful reSectioii. Rather more si- 
lent, rather more reserved seemed the danghter. 
The mother's eyes met every gaze with a full, 
elear li^t ; the daughter's drooped, yet they 
had the same brightness and gentleness. She 
had her mother's bnild, yet no indication of 
delicate health ; on the contrary, the bright 
colors of her close-fitting dress, her apron, and 
her little neckerchief, that was fastened with a 
Roman pin, invested her face with a glow of 
freshness, and evinced a grace and a love of 
beauty that made her worthy to be the dangh- 
ter of her in the portrait and the guardian 
spirit of this home. As she moved about 
among her mother's flowers, Petra's heart 
yearned toward her. In the society of this 
young girl and in this home all the good within 
her must find growth. Ah, if she could only 
abide within these biased precincts I Doubly 
desolate did she feel as her eyes now intently 
followed Signe, who glided softly through tbe 
room, pausing here and there. Signe felt this, 
and tried to avoid her gaze ; but in vain, and 
so she became embarrassed, and bowed over 
the dowers. At length Fetra realized hei 
mdenesB, and, mneh ashamed, wished to apolo- 
gize, but there was something in this carefully- 
urranged hair, this delicate brow, this neatly- 
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flttiiig dress tliat bade her beware. She looked 

ap at the portrait. She could have thrown heiv 
Belf into that mother's arms without hedtatioQ. 
Did it not seem as thon^ she had a welcome 
tor her ? Dared she believe it ? Yee, indeed, 
for thus no one had ever looked at her before. 
That look showed that she knew ererything 
that had befallen the wayfarer and woold yet 
forgive her. Petra was sadly in need of for- 
bearance, and she found it impossible to torn 
away from these benevolent eyeB ; she held her 
head on one side, as the figure in the portrait 
did ; she clasped her hands as those hands were 
clasped, and looked aroond almost uncon- 
sciously. 

" Please let me stay here I " exclaimed she. 

Signe rose and turned toward her, too mnch 
amazed to reply. 

" Please let me stay here I " begged Petra, 
once more taking a step towards Signe. "It 
is so delightful here 1 " she added, and her eyes 
filled witii tears. 

"I will ask father to oome in," said the young 
lady. 

Petra followed her with her eyes until she 
had entered the study ; bat no sooner was she 
alone than she became frightened at what 
she bad done, and trembled when she saw the 
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prieat's astonished faoe in the door. He came 
rather better dressed than when she had last 
seen him, and he had his pipe in hia moath. He 
held it vith a firm grip, letting the month-piece 
slip from his lips with every whiff he drew and 
pufBng the smoke oat agtiin in three colnmns, 
each time with a little smack ; this he did sev- 
eral tames, standing right in front of Petra, in 
the middle of the floor, without really looking 
at her, bnt as tliongh waiting for her to speak. 
She dared not repeat her entreaty before this 
maD> he looked so stem. 

" Yon want to remain here ? " he asked, be- 
stowing on her a short, bright ride-glanoe. 

Alarm made her voice quiver. 

" I have no place where I can go." 

" Where do you come from ? " 

In a low tone Petra mentioned her native 
town and her own name. 

" What brought yon here ? " 

" I do not know — I am seeking — I wish to 
pay — I — Ah, I do not know," and she tnmed 
away, unable for a moment to niter another 
word, bnt stmunoning courage, she said : — 

" I will do all yon ask of me, if I may only 
stay here and not have to travel farther — and 
not have to entreat you any more." 
The daughter had come into the room with 
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ber father, but had stopped by the store, vheau 
abe stood, TTitb downoast eyes, toying with tbe 
roee-leaTee lying there to dry. The priest did 
not reply, tbe pnffing from bis pipe was the 
only sound to be beard, while he gazed alter- 
nately at Fetra, his daughter, and tbe portrait. 
Kov, the same object may produce totally dif- 
ferent impressions : for while Fetra prayed that 
the portrait might inspire him with forbear- 
anoe, it seemed to him that it whispered* 
" Guard our child ! Do not give her tbe com- 
panionship of one who is unknown to you I " 

" No — you cannot stay," said he, turning 
with a sharp side-look to Petra. 

Fetra grew pale, heaved a deep, passionate 
ngh, gazed wildly about her, and rushed into 
B side-room, whose door stood half open, flong 
herself down by a table, and, burying her face, 
wholly gave way to her grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

Father and daughter exchanged glances. 
This total lack of good breeding shown in 
bursting without a word into another room and 
there seating herself alone, bad only its coun- 
terpart in the strange conduct of coming in 
from the highway, begging to be allowed to 
remain, and wailing aloud when not pemutted 
to do BD. The priest crossed the floor after 
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bei, not to speak to her, bnt, on the oonlzKry, 
to close the door behind her. He eame back, 
his face flushed, and said, in a low tone, to his 
daughter, who still stood by the stove : — 

" Did you ever see the like of that woman ? 
Who is she ? What does she want ? " 

The daughter did not reply immediately; 
bnt when ehe did, she spoke in a atill softer 
tone than her father. 

" She acts strangely, bat there is Bome- 
thing remarkable about her," 

The priest was pacing the floor, and kept 
watching the door; flnally he paosed, and 
whispered, — 

*' Do yoa iMnk her mind is sound ? " and as 
Signe did not answer, he came nearer, repeats 
ing nune decidedly, " She is mad, Signe, half- 
witted : that ia what is remarkable about her." 

He resumed his walk ; other thoughts be^an 
to work in his mind, he had almost forgotten 
what he had last said, when his daughter at 
length whispered, — 

"I cannot think so; but she is certainly 
very unhapi^.'* 

With this she bowed over the dried rose- 
leaves she was still fingering. There was noth- 
ing in the ring of her voice nor in her move- 
mmta that would have attracted the attentioD 
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of another, bnt her father's manner ohanged at 
once ; he walked up and down aeveral times, 
his eyes fixed on the portrut, and finally aaid, 
but very softly, — 

" Do yoa think tliat, becanse she looks on- 
happy — mother would have asked her to 
stay ? " 

" Motber would have ^yen no answer for 
several days," whispered the daughter, bowing 
still lower over the roee-IeaveB. 

The slightest remembrance of her in the por. 
teut, when brought forward thus by tlie dangh- 
ter, could make that hairy lion's head as meek 
as a lamb's. He felt at once the truth of what 
Signe said ; he stood like a school-boy who has 
been caught in deception ; he forgot to amcto 
or to walk, and after a long while he whk* 
pered, — 

"Ought I to ask her to remain a few days?** 
" Why, yon have ^ven her your answer." 
" Tea, bnt it ie one thing to give her a home^ 
another to let her stay a few days." 

Signe seemed to reflect a while, and ttiA 
finally, — 
*' You most do as seems best to you." 
The priest felt inclined to consider the pro- 
posal somewhat more closely, so he walked to 
and fro, smoking vigorously. Pannng, finally 
be said, — 
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" Will you go in, or shall I?" 

"It would ceztainlj do more good if yon 

were to Bpeak to her," aaid the daoghter, look- 
ing np, lovingly. 

He was jnst about takiug hold cd the door- 
knob, when a boret of langhter rang out from 
the next room, — then all waa still, and then 
came another loud peal. The priest, who had 
started back, horried forward again, his dangh- 
ter following him, for they were both sure that 
the stranger mnat have suddenly become ill. 

On opening the door they beheld Petra at- 
ting where she had first dropped down, and in 
front of her lay an open book, over which she 
bad cast herself without htang aware of it. 
Her tears had rolled down on its leavee, and 
seeing this she had made an effort to remove 
their traces, when she was attracted by oue of 
those coarse egressions, which she well re- 
membered from her street life, but which she 
could never have believed any book would ven- 
ture to reproduce. Thoroughly aghast she for^ 
got to weep, and sat staring at the book. 
What madness in the world could this be I 
She read with mouth wide open ; it grew worse 
and worse, bo coarse, but so irreslBtibly Indi- 
crouB that she oonld not possibly help reading 
on. She read nntdl she had lost oonsoioaBnesB 
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of eTerything about her ; Bhe read herself away 
from oare and bottow, from time and plaoa, 
witli old Father Holbei^, for it -wan he I She 
laughed, she roared irith laughter, eveD now 
that the priest and his daughter were staod- 
ing over her, she did not see their eamesbieaa, 
did not remember her errand, but laughing, 
asked, — 

"What ia this? What in all the world is 
this ? " and she herself tamed to the title-page. 

Then the color forsook her face ; she looked 
up at them, then down again into the book at 
those familiar strokes. There are some things 
diat strike the heart with the force of a bullet, 
things we think we have fled a hundred mileB 
away from, but which unexpectedly rise up 
and confront ns. Here on the first page was 
written, " Hans Od^aard." Her face became 
BuSnsed with hot blushes. Petra sprang up, 
crymg, — 

" Is this hook bis ? Is he coming here ? " 

" He baa promised to do so," replied Signe. 

And now Petra remembered that there was 
a priest's family in the diocese of Bergen, 
whom Odegaard bad met when traveling 
abroad. She had only been moring round in a 
circle ; she had fled straight towards him. 

" Is he likely to come soon 7 Is he perhapi 
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here already ? " She aeemed mdj to lenew 
her flight immediately. 

" No, indeed, he is ill," said S^ne. 

<• Ah, lihat la tme, he is ill," repeated Petta» 
in a tone of aDguish. 

" Bnt tell me," burst out Signe^ '* yoa sorely 
cannot be " — 

" The fisher maiden ? " completed the priest, 

" Yes, I am the fisher mMden," said Petra, 
bestowing on him a look of entreaty. 

They knew her well here, for Od^aord had 
talked of nothing else. 

" This alt«rs the case," said the priest, who 
perceived thst here there was something bro- 
ken, something that needed the aid of friends. 
" Yoa may remain for the present," he added. 

Petra raised her eyes, and as she did so, she 
saw the look of thanks his danghter bestowed 
on him. This did her bo mnch good that she 
walked right ap to Signe, took both her hands, 
— more she dare not do, — and said, very 
bashfully, though, — 

" I will tell you all as soon ss we two are 
alone." 

An hour later Signe knew Petra's whole his- 
tory and immediately imparted it to her father. 
According to his advice Signe wrote the same 
Jay to Odegaard, and continued to do M H 
long as Petra remained in the house. 
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Bat when Petn lay down to test that eren* 
ing on the lai^ feather bed in the ooey cham- 
ber, with crackling birch-wood in the store, 
and the New Testament between the two can- 
dles on the snowy-white dressing-table, ahe 
gave thanks to her God, as she grasped the 
Book, for all He had given her, the evil as well 
as the good. 

The priest, as a yonng man with ardent nat- 
ure and native pow^s of eloquence, had wished 
to study theology. His wealthy parents had 
opposed him in this; they preferred to see 
him choose what they called an independent 
calling; bnt their (^position only increased 
his zeal, and when he had taken his degree 
he went abroad to continue his studies. Dur- 
ing a preliminaty Bojonm in Denmark he fre- 
quently met a lady who belonged to a sect 
which did not eeem to him rigorous enongh in 
its views, and to which he was consequently 
averse. He was continually desiring to influ- 
ence her ; bnt the manner in which she looked 
at him and thereby silenced him, whenever 
he attempted to do so, he coold never foi^t 
during the whole time he remained abroad. 
When he Trained to Denmark he sought hei 
it onoe. They paaaed much tame together 
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Afid grew in each other's tmor, nntil they he- 
osme engaged and were ahorfily after married. 
Kow, hovrever, it proved that each had eher^ 
ished a secret thought: he had propooed to 
draw her womanly grace over to hia gloomy 
doctrines ; while she had felt a child-like confi- 
dence that she conid enlist all his power and 
eloquence in the service of her religion. His 
first faint effort was met by her equally feeble 
one ; he drew back disappointed, sospicions. 
She was not slow to perceive this, and thence- 
forth he waa perpetually on his guard against 
her efforts, she on her guard ag^nst bis. Nei- 
ther of them, however, ever made another at- 
tempt; for they had both become alarmed. 
He waa ahtad of his own passionate nature, 
and she feared that an ansaccessful attempt 
might ruin her ohancea of winning him, for she 
never relinquished her hope ; this had become 
her life task. But there never was any con- 
test ; for where she was no strife waa possible. 
Hia active will, hia suppressed pasnon, must 
have an outlet, and this they found each time 
he ascended the pulpit and saw her sitting be- 
low. Irresistibly he drew the congregation into 
the vortex with him ; he created a general agi- 
tation, and was excited thereby in return. See- 
ing this her troubled heart found aolaoe ia be- 
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nevolence, aod by and by, wben she became a 
mother, she took her daughter in bodily and 
spiritual embrace and made the child Bhare her 
own hours of solitude. There she gave, there 
Bhe received, there she cradled, her own cher- 
ished views in her child's innocent heart ; tliere 
she held a love feast, and from it she came 
back to him, that stem man, with the combined 
gentleness of the woman and the Christian. 
At such times it was impossible for him to say 
anything that was not kind. He could not 
help loving her beyond all else on earth ; bat 
all tlie more sorrowful did this make him, all 
the more did his heart bleed that he could not 
help her to work out her salvatioa. With a 
mother's quietly asserted right she removed 
her child, too, from his reli^ons instructions. 
Soon the child's songs, tlie child's questions, 
were a new source of pain to him ; and when in 
the pulpit he became wrought up to harshness 
through his violent emotions, his wife only met 
him with increased mildness when they set out 
together for home ; her eyes spoke, but her lips 
uttered not a word. And the little dau^ter 
oloug to his hand and looked up at him wiUi 
eyes that were ber mother's. 

Every sabjeot was discussed in their home 
jBBOept Uie ODe which was the root of all their 
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thonglita. Bat saoh an ezbaastiiig stnun oonld 
not last aaj gieat length of time. She contin- 
ued to smile, bat only because ahe dared not 
weep. When the time approached for the 
daughter to prepare for conGctnation, and he 
by virtue of his ofSce could draw her as quietly 
over to his instruction as the mother had hith- 
erto held her under hers, the tension reached 
its dinuix, and after the sermon, when the 
names of the candidates for confirmation were 
announced, the mother fell ill, in about the 
same way that people usually become weary. 
She said, smilingly, that now she could not walk 
any more, and a few days later, quite as smil- 
ingly, that now she could not sit up any longer 
ather. She wanted her daughter with her all 
the time, for, although she could not talk wiHi 
her, she could look at her. And the daughter, 
knowing what her mother liked best, read to 
her from the Book of Ijfe and sang to her the 
hynms she had taught her in childhood, those 
new, cheerful hymns of the rel^ous society to 
which the mother belonged. The priest for a 
long time failed to comprehend what was in 
store for him ; but when he understood it all 
else vanished, he could think of but one thing, 
and that was to have her say aomsthing to 
himt just a few words. This, howero^ ibe 
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WBB Buable to do ; she could no longer speak. 
He Btood at the foot of the bed, gazing at het 
and entreating her ; aha amiled at him until he 
fell on his knees, and gr&apisg the daoghter'a 
hand, placed it in the mother's, as thongh he 
would say, "Here, keep her — she shall be 
yours forerer I " Then the mother smiled, as 
she had never smiled before, and ^Ui the 
smile still on her lipe sbe passed away from 
him. 

For a long time after tliis no one coold gun 
acoees to the priest ; another was appointed to 
asaame the chanie of his parish ; he himaftlf 
went wandering abont from room to room, from 
spot to spot, as though seeking something. He 
stepped softly ; when he spoke it was in a sob- 
doed tone, and only by falling wholly into his 
hushed ways coold his daughter gradually suc- 
ceed in entering into fellowship with him. 
Now she aided him in hie search ; the mother's 
words were all called up ; her wishes became 
the law according to which they proceeded. 
The daughter's intercourse with her, from which 
he had been shut out, he now for the first time 
entered into. From the first moment the child 
oonld recollect, everything was lived throngb 
anew; the mother's hjmns were sung, hei 
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prayera were prayed, the sermons die had been 
fondest of were read one by one, and her inter- 
pretations, her remarks, faithfully recalled. 
Thtis roused to acixvity, the priest soon felt a 
desire to visit the ^ot where he had found her, 
in order that he might in the same way follow 
in her footsteps. They went, and he regained 
his health by thorooghly making her life his 
own. A be^nner himself, he keenly appre- 
ciated all be^^ningB aboot him, the great 
national onee, the lesser political ones; and 
tihis restored to him his youth. His powers 
streamed back apon him, his yearnings at the 
same time -^ now he wanted to proclaim the 
Word so that it might be a preparati<ni tat life 
as well as for death I 

Before ^ain shatfdng himself np in his 
moDntain parish with his beloved work, he felt 
an impulse to ta^ a wider view of the outside 
world. So he and his daughter extended their 
travels, and now their lives were filled with the 
grandest remembrances. 

Among these peo{^ Petia lived. 
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Is the third year of her eojoam here, one 
Friday, a few days before ChristmaB, the two 
girls were sittmg tc^ther in the dusk of the 
evening ; the priest had jnst come in with bis 
[ape. The day had been passed as most others 
daring these two years ; it had b^nn with a 
walk, and after breakfast an honr had been 
spent in playing and singing, next came lan- 
guage leBBons or other studies, and then a tittle 
time devoted to household matters. In the 
afternoon they retired to their own rooms, and 
to-day Signe had been writing to Odegaard, 
after whom Petra never inquired ; indeed, she 
never could bear any reference to the past. 
Toward evening they "had gone coasting, and 
had now met to t^k and sing, or later, to read 
aloud. It was at such times the priest always 
joined them. He was a remarkably fine reader 
and so was his daughter. Petra learned the 
style of both, but especially their langaage. 
Signe's pronunciation and the inflections of het 
voice had a great charm for Petra, and the mu 
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sical tones kept ringing in her ear when she 
WW alone. Altogether, Petra held Signe in 
such high esteem that a man would have taken 
a fonrth of such derotion for strong love ; she 
often positively made Signe blush. As the 
priest and his daughter read aloud every even- 
ing, — Petra oonld not he induced to take act- 
ive part in the readings, — they had become 
qnite familiar with the prominent authors of 
northern literature, and had also made consid- 
erable progress in the acquaintance of the 
works of well-known foreign authors. The 
dnunatifits were chieSy read. 

Just as they were about lighting the lamps 
to begin this evening, the kitchen-maid came in 
to say that there was some one outside who 
had a message for Petra. It proved to be a 
sailor from Fetra's native town, whom her 
mother had charged to seek her, as he was 
coming in that direction. He had walked 
nearly seven miles, and most harry off again, 
as his ship was aboat to sail. Petra accompa- 
nied him part of the way, desiring to talk fur- 
ther vrith him, for she knew him to be a trusty 
man. It was a very cloudy night ; there was 
no hght in any of the parsont^ windows, ex- 
cept those of the lanndry, where a large wash- 
mg was being done ; proloand darkness reigned 
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along the road ; it was scarcely possible to di»- 
tingaish the path until the moon rose triumph 
oDtly above the monntaios. Still Fetra walked 
bravely onward, and fearlessly entered the for- 
est, although mysterious, unearthly shadows 
crept about among the fir-trees. One piece of 
news which had especially tempted her to follow 
the sailor was that Pedro Ohlsen's mother was 
dead, and that he himself had sold his house 
and moved to Gonlaug's, where he now occu- 
pied Petra's loft chamber. This had happened 
nearly two years since, but Petra's mother had 
not said a word about it in her letters. Petra 
oonld now readily conjecture who it was wrote 
these for her mother. She had often iuqnired, 
but had received no reply, and yet every letter 
ended with the words : " and a greeting from 
the person who writes the letter." The sailor's 
errand was to ask how long Petra intended to 
remain at the parson^^ and what plans she 
had for the future. To the first question she 
replied that she did not know, and to the second 
that he might tell her mother there was bat one 
thing in the world she wished to do, and if she 
f^ed in that she would be unhappy her whole 
life ; bat for the present she oonld not tell what 
't was. 

While Petra was walking and talking with 
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fcbe sailor, the priest and Signe remained be- 
hind in the eitting-room, speaking of her who 
was 8ach a soorce of joy to them both. They 
were interrupted by the entrance of the oyer- 
seer, and after he had rendered hia acooont for 
the day, he asked if either of them knew that 
the yoong lady who was staying with them was 
in the habit of leaving her room at night by 
means of a rope-ladder and returning in the 
same way. He was obliged to repeat this three 
times before either of them understood what he 
meant; he might just as well have announced 
to them tihat it was her wont to walk back and 
forth on the moonbeams. It was dark in the 
room, and now it became perfectly still ; not 
even the poffing from the priest's pipe was 
heard. 

"Who has seen this?" said the priest at 
last, in a forced, husky tone of voice. 

"I saw it myself. I was ap foddering the 
horses ; it must have been about one o'clock," 

" You saw her going down a rope-ladder? " 

" And np again." 

Another long pause. Petra's room waa in 
the upper story, in the comer facing the avenue 
leading to the house. She waa alone up there, 
no one else had a room on that side of the 
hoose. There could, therefore, be no mistake. 
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** It b quite poBsible she may have done it in 
her Bleep,'* said the servant, and was aboat to 
withdraw. 

" Yes, bat she cjonld not have made a rope- 
ladder in her sleep," said the priest. 

"Well, that was what I thonght myself; 
and so it seemed to me best to tell yoa about 
it, sir. I have not spoken of it to any one 
else." 

" Has any one beside yourself seen this? " 

" No ; bat if yoa doubt it, sir, the ladder ilr 
self will, I sappose, be proof enoogh. If it is not 
up in her chamber I moet have seen wrong." 

The priest rose at oaoe. 

" Father 1 '* entreated Signe. 

*' Bring a light I " replied the priest, in ■ 
tone that admitted of no oppontion. 

Signe lighted a candle. 

" Father I " she once mon implored, as she 
handed it to him. 

*' Yes ; I am her father as well as yonni, as 
long as she remains in my house, and it is my 
duty to look into this." 

The priest went on in advance with the 
li^t, Signe and the overseer following. Ev* 
erything was in perfect order in the little 
room, only the table in front of the bed was 
covered with opea books, piled one apon aik 
ether. 
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** Does she read at night?" 

" I do Dot know ; bat she never pats oat her 
fight before one o'clock." 

The priest and Signe exchanged guanoes. It 
was onstomary at the parsont^ to retire for 
the night from ten to half-past ten, and to aa- 
semble i^ain in the morning between six and 
Beren. 

" Do yon know anything of thia ? " asked the 
father. 

Signe made no reply. Bat t^e overseer, who 
was on his knees in the comer making a search, 
answered, — 

" She is not alone." 

" What is that yon say ? " 

" Why, there is always some one talking 
with her, and they often speak very loud. I 
have heard her both begging for mercy and 
herself nttering threats. No doubt she is in 
some one's power, poor thing ! " 

Signe tamed away; the prieet had grown 
deathly pale. 

" And here ia the ladder," oontinned the 
man, producing the artide as he spoke, and 
rising to his feet. The ladder was formed by 
two clothes-lines, fastened together by a third, 
which was tied in a knot, then drawn aotoea 
uid tied in another knot, at a distance of aboot 
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half a yard, and thns roimiiig back and for> 
mrd fonnedfltepa. 

** Was she gone long? " asked the priest. 

Uls oreneer looked at him. 

" Oone where ? " 

'•Did she stay avay long after she canaa 
down the ladder ? " 

Signe waa shirering with oold and ttnrror. 

"She did not go anywhere; she went np 
again." 

** Up f^^ain ? Then who did go away ? " 

Signe tomed and bnrst into tears. 

" There (Mnild not have been any one witJi 
her then ; that waa last evening." 

" So, no one was on the ladder bnt herself ? " 

" No." 

"And she went down and directly np 
agun?" 

«Tee." 

" She has only wanted to try it, I suppose," 
Boid the priest, drawing a long breath, as thongh 
somewhat relieved. 

" Tes, before she allowed any one else to get 
m it," added the overseer. 

^e priest looked at him. 

** Ton tfiinlr, then, <!Tiia is not the firat ons 
■be baa made ? " 

** Of eonrae it is not. How else conld peo- 
ple have come to her room ? " 
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"Hfw it been long sinoe 70a knew of any 
one ooming to her ? " 

" Not BntQ thiB winter, when ahe b^an to 
use a light ; it did not occur to me to oome 
down here before." 

" Tiien yoa hare known tiiis the whole win- 
ter. Why have you not told of it before?" the 
priest asked, sternly. 

" Z supposed that it was one of the household 
that was with her; bnt when I saw her last 
night on the ladder I first thongbt it might be 
some one else. Hod it stniok me sootiei^ I 
should have spoken of it." 

" Well, it is plain enough, she has deoeived 
nsaUl" 

Signe raised her eyee in sUent entreaty. 

" She ODght not, perliapB, to hare her room 
so far away from the rest," suggested the over- 
seer, as he rolled up the ladder. 

" After this she ought not to hare a room 
anywhere in this honae," said the priest, and 
left the room, the rest foUowing him. Bat 
when he got down-stain and had pat the light 
on the table, Signe oame and flung herself into 
his arms. 

" Yea, my child, this ia a bitter disfq)pcan& 
ment," said he. 
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A few numents later, Signe ast in die oomer 
of the Bofa, with her handkBrohief to her eytm : 
the priest had lighted his pipe and was rapidly 
pacing the floor. AU at once they were aronBed 
by Boreams from the kitchen and hurried steps 
were heard on the stairs and nuhing along the 
passage above. Both hastened oat. Fetra'a 
chamber was on fire I A spark from the can- 
dle had fallen in the oomer, — for it was from 
there the fire came, — had swept along the wall 
paper, and was aj^troaduog the wood-work 
about the window, when it was seen from the 
road by a passer-by, who had at once mu into 
the laundry and given the alarm to the people 
who were at work washing there. The fire 
was soon extingaished ; but in the ooontry, 
where everything has its own monotonous 
oouiBe, year out and year in, any disturbance 
serves to throw the people into a state of com- 
motion. Fire is th^ greatest and most dan- 
gerous enemy ; it is never out of their thoughts, 
and when it actually does appear some ni^t, 
throstiDg forth its head from tt)e abyss, and 
greedily darting oat its tongae after ita prey, 
the people shudder, and it is weeks before they 
wholly r^iun their composure ; some, indeed, 
Btrer do so thton^ont their lives. 
When the priest and his daughter were once 
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laon al(me in the sitting-room and had lifted 
the lamps, they both felt uncomf ortahle at the 
thonght that Petra*a room had thoa swiftly 
been swept out by fire and everything that 
ooold remind them of her destroyed. Suddenly 
they heard Fetra's clear voice asking questions 
and exclaiming aloud. She sprang np-stairs 
and down agfun, sped from chamber to passage 
and from passage to kitchen, and finally borst 
into the room wiUi her oat-door wraps still on. 
" Giood heavens I my room has been burned!" 
cried she. 

There was no reply, but in the same breath, 
she asked, — 

" Who has been tliere ? When did it bap- 
pen ? How did the fire begin ? " 

The priest now said that it was he and Signe 
who had been up there ; they had been looking 
for something, and he fixed his eyes sharply on 
Fetra as he spoke. But not by the least sign 
did she show that she thought this strange, 'nor 
did she betray any uneasiness whatever aa to 
what th^ might have seen in her room. She 
did not even suspect anything amiss when 
S^e did not look up from her sofa comer, bnt 
attributed this to Signe's fright and began to 
poor out a volley of questions about how the 
6ie had been discovered, how pnt oat, and who 
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bad first reaofaed the spot; and -when she £uled 
to get replies fast enough she darted oat of the 
room as abraptly as she had come in. Pres- 
ently she broke in again, having now partly 
removed her oat-door wraps, and fell to telling 
the priest and Signe how the whole thing had 
happened, how she herself had seen the flames 
and hastened home with the most alarming 
speed, and how thankfal she felt to find mat- 
ters no worse. While speaking she took c^ 
the rest of her out-door things, carried them 
away, then returned, and took her accustomed 
place at the table, keeping up an inoeeaant chat- 
ter aboat what this one bad said, that one had 
done. The wfaolo gard bad been turned ap- 
side down, she reported, and this afforded her 
infinite amusement. As her liBteners pendsted 
in their silence, she began to express r^ret that 
all this excitement had spoiled the evening 
for them ; she had been looking forward with 
so mocb pleasure to " Romeo and Juliet," the 
play they were then reading aloud, and she had 
intended that same evening to ask Signe to 
read alond once more the scene that seemed to 
her the most beantiful of all : Romeo's partang 
from Juliet on the balcony. In the midat ai 
her ftxeam of words one of the maids oame in 
from tike laundry to say that they needed 
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elotfaes-lines ; a whole banoh was mitraiig. Pe- 
tn's face was speedily coveted with blnshet. 

" I know where they are ; I will get them 
for yon," she s^d, taking a few etepa forward, 
and then, rememberiiig the fire, ahe paiuad and 
colored stdll more deeply. 

"Bat, — oh, dear I they must be bomed! 
They were in my chamber I " 

Signe had tnmed eagerly toward her. The 
piieat gave Petra a sharp side glance. 

"What nse had yon for clothes-Unea 7 " 
And his breath came and went so rapidly, he 
oonld scarcely q)eak. 

Petra looked at him ; his terrible solemnity 
almost alarmed her, hat in the next moment 
it tempted her to laughter. This she atrore 
against for a while, bnt a second glance at him 
made her bnrst into sach hearty laughter that 
it was no longer of any nse to resist. There 
was no more evil conscience in her laugh than 
in a rippling brook. Signe knew this from its 
ring, and she sprang up from the sofa, with — 

« What is it ? What is it? " 

Petra tamed, laoghed, boonded off, tried to 
escape, and made for the door. Bnt Signe 
■tood in her way. 

" What is it ? Tell me, Petra." 

Petra bniied her &ce on Signe's shonlder, 
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M thoQfi^ she would thus hide herself, bnt she 
oontanned to laugh immoderately. Nay, guilt 
does not act thus I The pnest, too, compre- 
hended this now. He who was about leaping 
np into a towering rage, now instead came 
tumbling down into the most overpowering 
laoghter, and Signe followed hiB example. 
Nothing is more infeotions than laughter, and 
especially laughter, the cause of which is not 
quite dear. The vain efforts that now the 
prieet, now Signe made to find out what they 
were laughing at only increased the merriment 
to the highest pitch. The maid, who stood 
waiting, was finally compelled to laugh aloud 
with them. She buret out into one loud horse- 
laugh after the other, and she felt herself that 
it was not in keeping with such fine furniture 
and gentle-folks, and so she hastened to the 
door to give full vent to her hilarity in the 
kitchen. Thither, of course, she bore the io- 
fection, and soon a perfect deluge of laughter 
came rolling in from the kitchen, where there 
was even less knowledge of its canse than in 
the parlor, and this kindled the laughter in 
there anew. 

When finally they were almost exhausted, 
Signe made a last attempt to learn the meanii^ 
c^ all this laughter. 
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" Now 70a shall tell me," she cried, clin^ng 
to Petra's band. 

" No ; not for all the world I " 

" Yea ; but I know already what it is I " she 
cried again. 

Petra looked at her and uttered a scream ; 
but Signe exclaimed, — 

"Father knows all about it, too." 

Fetra did not scream now, she fairly yelled, 
and, tearing herself away, fled to the passage- 
door ; but there Signe caught her again. Then 
Petra turned to struggle with her ; she was de- 
termined to get away at any cost ; she laughed 
as she kept struggling, but tears were in her 
eyes. This made Signe let go. Out rushed 
Petra, Signe after her, and both darted into 
Signe's chamber. There Signe seized Petra 
abont the neck, and Petra flung her arms 
around Signe. 

" Good heavens ] Do yon know it ? " whis- 
pered Petra, and Signe whispered in reply : — 

" Yes, we were up in your room with the 
overseer j he had seen you — and we found the 
ladder." 

Another shriek and a fresh flight, but this 
time only as far as the sofa comer, where Petra 
took refuge. Signe soon followed her, and, 
bending over her, poured into her ear the 
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wh6i» ttoi; of the voyage (^ disoover; sad Hm 
fiery reanltB. That wUdi bnt a brief period 
earlier had caused her both teara and alarm 
DOW atrook her aa amiuiiig, and ahe related it 
frith oOQsiderable hnmor. Fetra alternately 
listened and stopped hei ears, looked np, and 
buried her face. When Signe had finiabed and 
the^ were both aitting aide by aide in the dark, 
Petra whispered : — 

" Do yon know what it all meana ? I can- 
not possibly sleep at ten o'clock when we go 
each to oar rooma, what we have been reading 
has too mDcb power over me. So I commit to 
memory all the finest passages, and in this way 
I know whole scenes by heart and repeat them 
alond to myaelf. When we came to Borneo 
and Joliet, it seemed to me that nothing in the 
world oonld be more lovely ; I grew perfectly 
wild about it, and I could not help making that 
attempt with the rope-ladder. It had never 
occurred to me before that any one could go np 
and down on a rope-ladder. I got hold of some 
olothefr-lines, and that rogue, it seema, was 
standing below watching me. Indeed, it is no 
laogbing matter, Signe; it is so tom-boyish ; I 
never shall be anything but a tom-boy; and 
now, of oooTBe, to-morrow I shall be the talk oi 
the wh<de parish I " 
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Bat Signe, nrlio had been seized by a freah 
fit of lan^ter, fell over Petra with ktaaes and 
earesBee, and exolaimed : — 

" All, bther most know this 1 " 

" Are yon mad, Signe ? " 

Down they ran to the sitting-room, one after 
the otiier, with the aame speed they had left it. 
At the door they almost apeet the priest, who 
was jost aboat leaving the room to see what had 
become of them. Signe began her story. Fe- 
tra, with a scream, ran off once more, bat 
paused outside of the door, recoUectiDg that she 
sbonld remain to prevent Signe from telling it; 
so she thought she would go in again, bat the 
priest held the door ; it was impossible to get 
it open. She pounded on it with both hands, 
sang, stamped her feet on the ground, in order 
to drown Signe's voice ; bat Signe only spote 
the louder, and when the priest had heard the 
whole and had laughed as heartily as Signe 
OTer this new method of studying the classics, 
he opened the door ; but then Petra ran away. 

After supper, at which Petra had bean pres- 
ent and had been duly teased by the priest, she 
was condemned, by way of punishment, to re- 
peat what she knew. It proved that she knew 
Hie most famous scenes, and not merely one 
rSU in each bat all the parts. She recited jost 
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aa they bad been in the h&bit of reediDg ; at 
timee there was a flash of fire in her manner, 
bat she qoiokly smothered it. No Booner did 
the priest obeerre this than he called for more 
expression, bnt she only grew the more shy. 
They 'went mi and on, they continued for honrs, 
she knew Uie comic scenes as well as the tra^o 
anea, the playful as well aa the serions ; her 
memory aroosed both their surprise and their 
laughter ; ahe laoghed herself and begged them 
only to try, too. 

" I really wish the poor aotreases had an 
eighth part as good faoolties aa yoa have," aaid 
Signe. 

" God forbid that she shonld ever become 
a play-actor I " exclumed the priest, suddenly 
taming gnvTe. 

" Why, father, I hope yon do not think Pe- 
tra baa any such idea?" cried Signe, laughing. 
" I only spoke of actors becanse I have always 
found, without exception, that those who from 
their youth np bave been trained to a knowl- 
edge of the poetry of their own land have not 
die least desire to go on the stage, while those 
who bave very little acquaintance with poetry 
until they are grown up, rave abont the stage 
It is the suddenly aroused yearning that carries 
tiiem away.' 
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"That ifl doubtless very true," said the 
priest. " W6 cert^nly rarely find a poson of 
any education od tiie stage." 

" Aod still more r«rdy <me who has had po- 
etic culture." 

'*Yea, and when this does happen, it is 
doabtless doe to some lack in the character 
which permits variety and frivolity to gmn the 
upper hand. I have met with many actm^ 
both in my stndent days and daring my trnvels, 
but I have never known, nor have I heard of 
any one else knowing, one who led a truly 
Christian life. They may have felt a desire 
for it — that I have seen ; but there is so much 
restlessness, so many disturbing influences, in 
their career, that they find it impossible to 
gain control over themselves, even long after 
they have left the stage. Whenever I have 
spoken with them about this, they have admit- 
ted it themselvee and deplored it; but soon, 
Vmerer, th^ have added : * We must console 
oaTBelves with the fact that, after all, we are 
no worse than so many others.* But this is 
what I call a poor consolation. A life that in 
nowise tends to build up the Christian charac- 
ter within UB is a Ednfnl one. The Lord have 
mercy on all who most lead a life like this, 
and may He keep from it all who are pore in 
heart I " 
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The next day, Saturday, the priest was np 
as nsoal before serec, went od hie momiiig 
rounds among his work-people, then took a 
l<mger walk and oame home at daj-hreak. 
JTast ae he was passing the honae into the ooart- 
yard, he espied an open exercise-book, oi some- 
thing of that sort, whioh doabtlees had been 
thrown oat of Petra's window and not found 
because it was the color of the snow. He 
picked up the book and carried it into the 
study. As be spread it out to dry, he observed 
that it was a discarded French exercise-book 
in whioh verses were now written. It did not 
occur to him to look at these verses, but his 
eye accidentally fell on the word " actress," 
written np and down, up and down, eveiy- 
where — it was even to be seen in the verses. 
He sat down to examine it more fully. 

After many attempts and erasures, he found 
the following rhymes, which, although still fall 
»f corrections, could readily be deciphered ; — . 

" DBtt, come hither, tni listen to ma, 
While I wbiaptr jOQ finttfully whit I wDnld bB I 
I would bin be en >ctre«s, end show to mwUnd 
'Dw beirt ol « wonum, her peuioni, her mind) 
K>w ihs Bmllea and delights, how «be moumg uA dqilcmt) 
How wboD; ahe tnuta, how tondlj adorea : 
How ahe amilea down on llle, when tender snd winning 1 
How ahe blight! Uka « ontw, when Komful end dnningt 
God 1 on atj koeea, 'Rune uuatance I claim 1 
Derota Tboamji life to thia one cherislied Miml " 
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A little below was writtea the {ollomng 



Then below this, again, probably by way of 
a oommentary to a poem they had read soma 
months before : — 

" BotmiDg, rambling OTer tin lea, 

I '11 SW>7, KWtJ, 

Aiui*d — af>7— 
Willi ■ Uddtr of Inoanbeanu under m; ann — 

Wanly 1 
A ladder of mooDbesiiu, nooght by a chum, 
Of moonbeanu and miat, 
Bj the loDg- gnuea klued, 
As I hide there, or wander nhererei I list- 
It an j date peep, asI'mflaebingaloQg, 
If any dais Hat, while I warble my loDg, 

Ha BhaU diet 
Shall lu die? Nay, lonly t 'were wrong." 

Then, after many erasnree and crossinga 
over, designs, and notes, came ; — 
"Hop, ta, aa — hop, bb, sa, 
Duudng with all, but with no one rem^ning^ 

T^l«,U-t™,la,la, 
inning all heart*, but my own heart retaining." 

Then distinctly and clearly the following lec- 
tor:— 



Hy hxast'8 Heitbt: — Do yoa not tiiink 
that yoa and I are the olevereat ones in the 
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whole comedy ? It will oaose as great annc^'- 
ance ; bot that does not signify : I empower 
jau. to accompany me to the masqnerade to- 
morrow evenings tor I hare never been to one, 
and I long for some genoine mad pranks, be* 
oaaae it is so Tery qoiet and dull in this house. 
Yon are a great rogue, Henry! Whither 
ore you wandering, pray, while here sits your 

Pmt VTT.T.TB ? 

Last of all was written in laige letters, dis- 
&otly and over and over again, the following 
venie, she most have found somewhere, and 
had taken this means of oommitting it to mem- 
ory:— 

" ^loiif^ta bafond 1117 thoo^it'i ooatnl 

Wake B tamnlt tn 1117 Bonli 

Tbvf an ttttmg and I am weak, 

Power to give them bli^ I iMk. 

Tboa, wlio garest Uiem to bm, 

Loke Uad, get Balder free, 

8atdB^ (he thint for IVei 

Water bom tbe hidden spring 

Glre ma grace tor men to Mug." 
Many other things besides were written 
Uiere, but the priest read no more. 

So, then, it was in order to become an aot- 
reea that she had come into his house and re- 
ceived instrucfions from his daughter. It was 
for this secret purpose she had listened so ea* 
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gerly while th^ read tioad erery erenii^ and 
committed it all to memory when she was 
alone. She had been deoeiving them the whole 
time ; eren yesterday, when she had pretended 
to open ber heart to them, she had been con- 
cealing something ; when she was laughing the 
most heartily she was cheating them. 

And this secret purpose of hers I That 
which the priest had so often condemned in her 
presence, she gloriGed as a divine calling and 
dmred to invoke God's blessing on it I A life 
replete with exterior show and frivolity, idle- 
Dess and sensnality, deceit and ever-increasing 
instability of character, a life over which vnl- 
tnres hover as over carrion ; it was to this she 
yearned to devote herself, this she prayed Grod 
to sanctify! And to snch a goal the priest 
and his daughter were expected to help her on- 
ward in the qoiet parsonage, beneath the severe 
eyes of a r^enerated congr^ation I 

When Signe came in, bright and fresh as the 
winter morning, to greet ber father, she found 
the study Med with tobacco-smoke. This was 
always an indioaticoi that sometlung was amiss, 
and doubly so thus early in the morning. 
Without a word be handed her the book. She 
nw at once that it was Petra's ; a reoolleotion 
vt the BDBpimon and pain of the preceding even- 
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ing flidwd over b«r ; she dared not lock ia tiw 
book ; her haart beat bo violently that ahe waa 
foioed to sit down. Bat the same word that 
had flnt attracted her father's attention nov 
oanght her eye; she had to look again and thna 
read bU. Her first feeling was one of shame — 
not on Petra's aoconnt, bat beoanse her &thei 
had seen this. 

But soon she experienced the deep hnmilift* 
tion that arises from being disappMSted in one 
lAo has been dearly beloved. In snob in- 
fltanoes a person who has been capable of dis- 
guisea ia apt for a moment to seem greater, 
more ingenious, more clever than oorselvea, to 
glide away from as into the r^ona of the my»- 
teriooB. But soon all the &onlties of the soul 
onite in indignation ; honesty gains power over 
all those forcea which, although hidden, do not 
savor of the myaterions ; we feel strong enough 
to omsh with one blow the manifold cunning 
deviodB ; we despise what bnt now humiliated 
OB. 

In the sitting-room Petra had seated h^rBell 
at the pane, and now they heard her sing^ : 

•• Jar Miw ii Undted, risMi Ik* (Uv, 
Ikonud an Qm Ni^'i dond priioni imft 



HoM of «• Ui^bUInc an ttrawtaf. 
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'Upl'mnroila 
' Upl ' bum ohildliood'i lipi b liMud, 
I^ loo, mj hops with ninrin." 

Then a Btoim swept over tihe keys erf the 
iiiBtrament, and oat of it bnist the following 
6ong: — 

" WaraiiiK TidceB, I thank 7* Kdl, 

But I and my boat are nrtj, 
lb the BDimd of the laitng bQlom' smU, 

In tlie irUrl at winda andottpnyl 
I mult range the aew path, I muat hunt o'ta dw m^D, 
'nkMif^ I gate 00 the Fatherland asver again. 
"Ob, not for pleanire aod not for gain, 

Drawn — diawn from the fading ehare — 
I would laek Hie boundi of the trackleia plain, 

Hib vaat Unknown I'd explon. 
So long ai m7 baik oleavea the breakan in twldn. 
So long lange I th« patli — so far hont o'er the main." 

Ah I this was more than the priest ooold 
bear 1 Striding past Signe, he snatched the 
book from her hand and stormed toward the 
door, and this time his daughter made no ef- 
fort to hold him back. He roshed straight to 
Petra, flnng the book on the piano in front of 
her, tamed, and made the complete cdrooit of 
the room. When he came back to her she bad 
risen, the book was clasped to her bosom, and 
abe was looking aboat her on ever; dde with a 
bewildered gaze. He paosed in front of her, 
intending to tell ber jost what he thought of 
her, bat so violent was his wrath at having 
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aerred as a tool for mora than two j^rs fat 
this wily young perBon, and still more tihajt Ma 
warm-hearted, devoted daughter had been made 
a dope of, that he could not at imce find words, 
and when he did succeed in doing so, h0.J(^ 
himself that they might be too hareh. Oum. 
more he took a turn about the room, wafted 
right up in front of Petra again, his face fiery 
red, and then, without a single word, tamed 
hie back on her and strode away to his study. 
When he reached it, Signe waa gone. 

The whole of that day was passed by eaoh in 
retirement. The priest dined alone ; neither <of 
the ^Is made her appearance. Petia waa in 
tii» housekeepet's room, whii^ had been a»r ■ 
signed to her after the fire. She had searched ;^ 
everywhere in vain for Signe to pour ont her 
heart to her ; but Signe could not be at home. - 

Petra felt that she was standing on the verge : 
of a crisis. The most secret thoughts of her 
soul had been rudely torn from her, and there '" 
waa an effort about to be made to exert over 
her an influence she could not brook. She 
well knew that if she were to give up her cher- 
ished puiposes, she would drift idly onward 
henceforth before the wind of chance. She 
could be happy with those that did rejoice, 
txnstfal with those whose hearts were filled 
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witih troflt, seoore in everythiiig; bot it tbb 
tlirough the etrength inspired by that Becret 
hope of heiB that she mi^t one day attain the 
goal of her aspirations toward which all the 
facoltieB of her sonl were growing. Confide in 
any one after that first pitiful failure in Bergen 
— no, she wonld have found this impossible, 
even had it been Od^aard himself ! She most 
be alone with her secret until it was snf&oiently 
developed to brave the breath of donbt. 

Bat oow a change had been wrought. The 
priest's flaming countenance looked incessantly 
down into her frightened conscience — she 
most se^ deliverance. More excitedly, more 
hastily, than evw, she porsned her search for 
Signe ; the afternoon wore on and still Signe 
was not to he fonnd. The longer a persoD we 
are seeking remains absent from ns, the greater 
seems the caose of the separation, and thus it 
came to pass that Petra finally arrived at the 
tionolnsion that she had been guilty of treach- 
ery in seoretiy availing herself of Signe's friend- 
ship for the f urtiierance of what Signe herself 
deemed sinful. The omniscient Goi must be 
her witness that never before had this view of 
tbe matter presented itself to her mind; she 
Celt herself a great sinner. 

As onoe before, in her own home, she was 
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OTerwhelmed by a knowledge of which bat s 
moment previoiiB she bad not tbe faintest mis- 
giving I That anything bo appalling actually 
conld repeat iteelf, that she bad not yet pro- 
gressed one step, increased her anxiety to ter^ 
ror. Sbe saw before her a future full of mis- 
ery. But in the same proportion as her own 
sense of goilt increased, Signe's image rose in 
polity and magnanimous devotion. Truly, coats 
of fire were heaped upon ber head. Sbe longed 
to fling herself at Signe's feet ; sbe wanted to 
entreat and implore ber, and neither relax ber 
bold nor oease her imprartnnities nntdl Signe 
bad given hex just ime look of the old friend- 
Uuess. 

It bad grown dark. Signe most be at borne 
now, wherever she might have been. Petra 
sped along the passage to the wing of the bouse 
where Signe's room was, and fotmd the door 
looked, — a sore sign that Signe was there. 
With throbbing heart Petra once more grasped 
the door>knob, and cried beseechingly : — 

" Signe, please let me talk with yoa 1 Signe, 
I oannot bear this any longer t " 

Not a soond from the room ; Petra bent over, 
listened, and knocked again. 

"Signe, oh, Signe I you do not know how 
Rohappy I tun t " 
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Ko answer. Again Fetra waited and liet- 
ened, bat stall there came none. When we 
thus fail to obtain a reeponee, we are apt to 
doubt at laBt whether there is any one at hand 
to ffYe it, even when we have reason to feel 
sure that there is, and when darkoeBS Borroonda 
OB we become alarmed. 

*' Signe, Sigbe I If yon are there, be mend- 
fol — answer me I Signe [ " 

Bat the silence remained unbroken. Petra 
shuddered and shiTered. At this moment the 
Htchen-door was opened, letting out a broad, 
full stream of light, and brisk, buoyant footsteps 
were heard in the court-yard. This sa^ested 
a plan to Fetra's mind. She would go out into 
the yard herself, and climbing on the ledge on 
the stone foundation of the wing, she woold 
walk round the entire building in order to 
reach the other side, where the elevation from 
the ground was very great. She wanted to 
look into Signe's room. 

It was a bii^t, starlit evening. Hie mount- 
ain, as well as the surrounding honses, stood 
out in sharp outlines, but the outlines alone 
were visible. The snow lay glittering around ; 
the dark paths served only to increase its daz- 
nHng distinotness. From the road came the 
fr^'"g of Btrigh-4>dlfl; the many aoaoA aod 
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the sparUing brightnees of the ii%lit had aa 
inspiriting efieot aa Fetra, and she sprang 
lithely on the ledge. She strove to cling to the 
projecting wood-work of the windows, bat lost 
her balance and fell to the ground again. Then 
Elbe seized an empty barrel, and rolling it np 
against the wall stepped oa it and from it to 
the ledge. She now worked her way along by 
means of hands and feet tt^ther, advancing 
aboot a qnarter of a yard with each effort ; the 
strong fingers of a strong hand were needed to 
hold on Tigotonsly; she conld not get a firm 
grasp, for the wood-work scarcely projected an 
inch. She was fearful lest some one should 
see her, for it would natnrally be thought this 
had some oonneoticai with her rope-ladder ex- 
ploits. H she conld <mly dear the side fadng 
the court-yard, and reach the gable-wall. But 
when finally she sncoeeded in doing so, fre^ 
danger awaited her ; for thwe were no blinds 
to the windows, and she was compelled to 
stoop as she passed each window, in constant 
terror of foiling. On the main wall of the 
wing the foundation was very high and beneath 
tan a gooseberry hedge, which would certainly 
receive her should she fall. But she had no 
fear. Her fingers smarted, her muscles quiv 
eied, a tremor ran through her whole frame 
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bnt she went on. Only a few etepB more and 
t]ie window was reached. Thete was no light 
in Signe's room, and the cortEun bad nob yet 
heen drawn down ; the moon shone fnll in the 
Toom, BO that the innermost oomei was plainly 
visible. This gave Petra fresh ooarage. She 
reached the window-aill ; she coold at last take 
bold with her whole hand and rest, for now 
that the goal waa reached, her heart b^;au to 
throb so Tiolentty that she could scarcely 
breathe. As this only grew worse the longer 
she waited, she felt that she most make haste, 
and suddenly she leaned her whole persoa 
against the window. A wild cry broke from 
the room. Signe had been sitting on one oor^ 
ner of the sofa, and now with a bound she 
stood in the middle of the room, warding off 
the dreadful apparition, wildly and with gest^ 
nrea of horror, then tnmed and fled. This 
figore on the window-panes in the bright moon- 
light, this reckless, offensive daring, this face 
oatlined by the moon, all aglow with excite- 
ment I In the twinkling of an eye Petra real- 
ized that her nnlucky fancy in itself was 
enoogh to fill any one with terror, and that 
her image woold no doubt henceforth be a con- 
tiniial source of terror to Signe ; consdousnesB 
forsook her, and with a piercing shriek she fell 
to the gronnd. 
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Elreiy person in the hoaae had niahed out 
at Signe's cry, bat had failed to find any one. 
This second ory set the vhole gard astir, but 
all Bearching and shonting was in vain, nntil 
tiie prieet chanced to look throngh the window 
in Signe's chamber and espied Petra lying 
among the bushes. A great fear fell upon 
every one around, and it cost some exertion to 
get her free from the brambles. She was carried 
into Signe*B chamber, as there was no fire in 
the booseke^er's room, was undressed and put 
to bed, where ber hands and neck, which were 
pretty badly torn, were bathed by some, while 
others made the room comfortable, bright, and 
warm. 

The calm cozinees of the room, the snowy 
white drapery of the windows, toilet-table, bed, 
and ohairs, all made her think of Signe. She 
called to mind her pure, loving natnre, her gen- 
tle voice, whose accents betokened the utmoet 
guUeleSBness, her delicate comprebensios of the 
tbonghts of others, her tender benevolence. 
From all this she bad now shat herself oat; 
BOOO she would be banished from this room, in 
all probability obliged to leave the gard. And 
whither ehonid she then go? People are not 
likely to be taken in a third time from Clu 
highway, and even if this were possible she no 
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looger desired it, for it voold only end in tlie 
same way. Not a liring sool ooold have oonfi- 
denoe in her again ; whatever might be the 
oaose of this, ahe felt that it was bo. She had 
not gained one step, she felt that she would 
never advance any, for without the confidence 
of our fellow'-oreaturee progress is an impossir 
bility. How she prayed, how she wept I She 
tossed and writhed in her anguish of spirit nn- 
til she became ezhaosted and fell asleep. 

Soon in her sleep eveiything became snowy 
white, gradually, moreover, lofty as well ; in 
hex whole life she had never seen tmoh lofty 
heifi^ts and snoh a danBling glitter of miUitHH 
rfstus. 
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Whhv she awoke ahe wu still in tiiose 
higher redone ; daylight's thooghts, which soon 
filled her mind, made an efioit to soar ap thera^ 
too, bat they were taken captiTe and borne by 
something that filled the whole atmosphere, — 
it was the ringing of the bells on Sonday morn- 
ing. She sprang oat of bed and dressed her> 
self ; then she fomid a little to eat in the pan- 
try, put on some warm wraps, and hastened 
away, — she bad never before so thirsted for 
the word of Ghxll When she came to the 
ohm'ch, the serrioe had jost b^on, and the 
door was closed; it was a cold day, and her 
fingers smarted when she took bold of the door 
knob to torn it. The priest was jost standing 
before the altar, and so ahe waited near the door 
nntil he was through saying mass. While the 
deaoon was removing the ehasable she went to 
the soKsaJled bishop's pew, which stood in the 
ohanoel with onrttuna around it. The priest's 
family had a pew in the gallery ; bat when a 
person, for some reason or other, de»red to ait 
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alone and hide from the sight of the othem, it 
was cuatomar; to lesoit to the bishop's pew. 
When ahe reached it and Btole in, she discovered 
Signe sitting there ahnady in the inmost oomer. 
She took one stop to go out again, bat jost then 
the priest tamed to leave the altar and pass h^ 
as he went to the vestry ; she hastened into the 
pew again and sat down as far as possible from 
Signe, who had dropped her veil. This hoit 
Petras feelings. She let her eyes wander over 
the oongr^ation that filled the high wooden 
pews, the men on the right and the women on 
tiie left side. Their breaths filled the air above 
their heads like a floating mist; on the win- 
dows the frost was an inoh thick, the clnmsy 
wooden images, the drawing, heavy singing, 
the people wrapped in their winter clothes — 
all corresponded ; everything seemed hard and 
far away — she was reminded of the impression 
she got on that memorable afternoon when she 
left Bei^en ; here, too, she was merely a timid 
traveler. 

The priest appeared in the pulpit. He, also 
had a severe lo<^. His prayer was : " Lead us 
not into temptation I " We are conscious, he 
(aid, that the faoalties which God has given all 
Dave in them an element whioh tempts us to do 
wrong; but he besought God to be merciful 
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■nd not to try as beyond oar stiengUi. For 
this we most erer Temember to pny ; i/x only 
wlien bionght in Bnbordmati(m to Him wonld 
oar talents and feooltieB work ont oar BalTa- 
tion. 

bi tin sermon the prieet farther derdoped 
the same theme, diaciiBmng oar doable duty, 
that of performing oar lifo-work, eaoh in the 
pmition where his talente and oircamstaaoet 
have placed him, and that of bringing forth 
a tmly Christian character in oarselveB and in 
thofls intmated to our oare. We most be caie- 
fnl in the dicdoe of our Tooation, for there are 
vooationB that are sinfnl in themselTea, while 
there are other oallingB which may prove a 
Bowoe of Bin to afi, either beoaase they are not 
suited to onr oapabilities, or beeaoBe they salt 
too well oar evil desires. Again : Certain aa it 
is, that we most try to ohooae oar work in aa- 
oordanoe with our facalties, it is equally certain 
that a choice which seems both correct and 
good, may ^rove a soarce of temptation to as, 
if we, from love of it, permit it to ocmanme all 
onr time and oocapy all oar thoaghts. Onr 
daties as Christians must not be neglected any 
more than oar obligations to onr children. 
We most be able to oonc^itrate oar thonghta 
apon oorselTes in order that the spirit of God 
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may be permitted to do its work in our hearts ; 
we mnst be able to plant and cberiBh the good 
seed of Christianity in the hearts of our olul- 
dien. There is no duty, no pretex±, that oan 
exooBe ua here, thoogh the peifonnanoe oiay be 
modified by oircomstanoeB. 

Therenpon the priest went further, and en- 
tered into the vocation of those who sat before 
him ; he entered into their homes, their cironm- 
stances, and their opinions. Finally he pro- 
doced a number of examples, by way of illns- 
trataon, from otiier and higher walks in life, 
thus throwing eid&-lights cm the tojnc disonsBed. 
The moment the priest became animated in 
Ids sermon, he seemed a new man to him who 
knew him only in eveiy-day life. Even his ex- 
ternal appearance was changed : his compact, 
strong &ce had become transparent, as it were, 
rerealing the thooghte that throbbed within. 
Bis eyes grew larger, and in their firm and 
steadfast gaze wafl a message to erery person 
in the congregation. Hia head, with its hairy 
mane, was magnified and made him look like a 
lion whose TOioe rolled oat in long thunder tones, 
or oame forth in short, violent phrases, sinking 
at times into a whisper, bnt <mly to rise agun 
to greater heights. He could not in fact speak 
■xoept before a lai^ audience and osder the ia- 
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Bpiiatiou of tlioDghta of etemity ; for there was 
QO eloquence in his voioO) before it reached a 
Boreaming pitch; there vsb no ezpresBion in 
his coontenance and no Btriking perapicnity in 
his thought, before it was all ablaze with zeal. 
Not that he had failed till now to find the 
theme to kindle it ; no, if affliction had gath- 
ered rich treasarea into his soul, reflection had 
done no less. He was a hard worker, and de- 
voted himself lai^ly to retirement and refiec- 
tioD. But he was not always in the mood for 
the ordinary affairs of life ; his tbonghts lacked 
the power of egression in conversation; he 
most be allowed to do all the talking, or, at 
least, he most be vigoroosly pacing the floor, 
while the conversation was in prt^ress. To 
b^in a debate with him was almost like at- 
tacking a defenseless man, but still it was dan- 
gerous ; for his conviction soon made resistance 
with 80 much violence that there wa.B no time 
for aigaments. Were he, however, compelled 
to ^ve reasons, he would do one of two things : 
he would either ponr such a stream of words 
open his opponent that the discussion was apt 
to end unpleasantly, or he would stop short, as 
if in fear of himself. No one could more easily 
be ulenoed than this strong, eloquent man. 
When the priest b^an the prayer, Petra 
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trembled, for she onderatood whence the text 
was taken. The farther he prc^ressed the 
nearer she felt he came to herself. She nTiranlr 
back, and observed that Signe did the same. 
Bat the vigoroos man cnt his vsj vithont 
mercy > the lion was oat seeking tor preyi — 
Petra felt herself parsaed on every side, 
hemmed in, and captured ; bot what was seized 
80 harshly, was held gently in the hand of 
mercy. "Without a word of condemnation she 
seemed to be laid captive in the arms of Him 
who is infinite love. And there she prayed, 
and wept, and she heard Signe do the same, 
and she loved her foe it I 

When the priest descended from the pnlpit 
and passed Petra and Signe on his way to the 
vestiy, his conntenance still beamed from his 
commonion with the Lord, His searching 
glance fell on Petra, but as she tamed her open 
face toward him, a ray of gentleness met her. 
He looked hastily in the comer at his daughter, 
as he proceeded. 

Shortly after Signe rose : her &ce was veiled, 
and 80 Petra did not dare go with her. She 
therefore lingered behind until later. Noon 
found all three together at the same table ; the 
priest talked a little, but Signe was shy. As 
soon as the priest, who evidently desired to 
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talk aboat wbat had happened, made the faint* 
«8t allasioii to it, Signe tnmed the oonTenataon 
in ao modest and delicate a manner, that the 
prieat vas reminded of her mother ; he grew 
silent and gradoally became aad. It took hot 
little to make him eo. 

KoUiing is more ptunfnl than an tmsnooefiBfnl 
attempt at reoondliation. The family rose 
withoat being able to look at one another, mach 
leea to exchange the oBaal thftTil™ for the re- 
past. In the sitting-room the ailenoe at length 
grew so oppreeaive that all three would fain 
have gone away, but no one wanted to be first 
to go. As for Fetra, she felt that if she went, 
it would be never to retain. She oould not 
meet Signe again, if she conid not be permitted 
to love her; she could not endure to see the 
priest sad for her sake. Bat if she most leave, 
she mnfit go without saying farewell, for how 
could she take leave of these people! Only 
the thought of it produced an emotion which 
she could scarcely controL 

Every minute which prolongs a dtuatkm so 
oppresuve, when each waits for the other to 
speak, makes it more insufferable. No one 
dares to stir from fear of attracting attention ; 
every «gh is heard, the stillness itself is audi- 
ble, for it seems like harshness. Suspense if 
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felt, because no word is spoken, and there is a 
dread lest somebody may say Bomething. 

Each one realized that this moment would 
never retmm. The walls that are built be- 
tween heart and heart grow ; oar own guilt in. 
creases, as does that of the others, with erery 
breath we draw. We are by tarns despondent 
and indignant ; for the person treating ns thos 
is withoat compassion, is hard; we will not 
bear it, we cannot foi^re him. Petra could 
endure it no longer, she mast either cry aloud 
or take flight I 

Then Bleigh-bells were heard in the road. 
Soon a man clad in a wolf-skin coat and seated 
in a sledge, with a driver behind on the box, 
was seen daahing past the garden and taming 
into the court-yard. All three now breathed 
more freely and waited for the relief which was 
coming I They heard the stranger in the hall ; 
he was removing his traveling boots and coat 
and talking with the servant^l who aesiBted 
him. The priest rose to meet the stranger, 
but turned again so as not to leave the two 
^rls alone. Again the stranger's vtnoe was 
heard in tiie hall, and now nearer, so that it 
made all three look np. But Fetra rose and 
fixed her eyes on the door. 

A knock was heard. 
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" Come in! " sud the priest, much a^tated. 
A man with a light oomplezicai and spectaclea 
stood in the door. Fetra nttered a shriek and 
fell back in her ohur. It vafl Odegaard. 

To the priest and Signe be did not come tm- 
ezpected. He was to spend ChristmaB at the 
parsonage ; but no one had said a word to Pe~ 
tra of tins. That he came jast at Uiis moment, 
howevec, was a direct interposition of Provi- 
denoe, and thia they all felt. 

When Fetra recoTcred her conBcdoaaneaa Ode- 
gaard was standing before her and holding her 
hand. He continued to hold it, but said noth- 
ing ; nor did she speak, she coold not OTen riae. 
Bat a couple of tears rolled down her cheek, 
while she continued to fix her c^es on him. 
He was very pale, but his manner was perfectly 
calm and kind. He withdrew his hand, crossed 
ibo floor, and then went to Sigoe, who had 
itolen into the farthest window, behind her 
mother's flowers. 

Fetra longed to be alone, and so she left the 
room. Signe foimd plenty of household datiei 
to keep her busy. The priest and Odegaard, 
therefore, seated themBelres in tlie study to 
drink a glass of wine, of which the traveler 
itood in need. Od^aard was here briefly told 
of what the last days had broogbt forth. It 
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made him thonghtfnl, bat he sud nothing. 
Their conTersatioa waa interrapted in a singa- 
lar DQumei. 

Past the windows went two women and 
three men, one after the oilier, and the prieat 
no sooner caught sight of them than he sprang 
to his feet and excltumed, — 

" There we have them f^;ain 1 Now we must 
arm onrselres with patience I " 

Slowly and silently the woman entered, fol- 
lowed by the men. They placed themselves in 
a line along the wall beneath the book-shelves 
and opposite the sofa where Odegaard was sit- 
ting. The priest placed churs before them, 
brooght oat others from the neoct room, and 
they all sat down, with the exception of a 
yoang city-dressed man, who refused and re- 
mained standing near the door. He had a de- 
fiant air, and kept both hands in his pockets. 

After a long pause, daring whi(^ the priest 
filled his pipS) and Od^aard, who never 
smokedj carefully observed the visitors, a fair- 
complesioned, pale woman of about forty win- 
ters b^an the conversaticm. Her forehead 
was rather narrow, her eyes large, but restless ; 
they did not seem to know which way to look. 
Finally she s^d, — 
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** That WM a fine sermon you pleached to* 
day, father. It smted well what haa bean in 
our mmdfl of htte ; for we at the Oygaida have 
of late often had ocoaaion to speak of tempta- 
tioo." 

And she nghed. 

A man with a short, thick, doable chin and 
a large broad face, also sighed, saying, — 

" Loid, teach ae Thy ways I Tarn awaj 
mine eyes from beholding vanity 1 " 

And Else, the woman who had fint spokm, 
again sighed, aa she aud, — 

** Lotd, wherewithal shaU the yonng cleanse 
their ways so that they may heed Thy word ? " 

The words sounded Btrange in her month, for 
she was no longer young. But a middle-agfld 
man, who sat swaying back and forth with hia 
head on one side, while his eyes were nerer 
really open, drawled oat aa if half asleep, the 
following lines : — 

" Kmia an ufe fnm Satu'i golta^ 
Sore temptation, many a wilB, 
Uuit Uu Chriitlui'i valoT trj, 
Unded wUh Ua Lard to dfa." 

The priest knew these people too well not to 
understand that this was merely the introdao- 
tion, BO he waited as if nothing had been said, 
although there was again a long pause, broke* 
•nly by repeated sighs. 
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A little vcauan, who seemed still smaller be- 
e&nse &he stooped, and wlio waa wrapped ap in 
Bach a lot of shawls that she looked like a 
bundle of merchandise^ — her face was, indeed, 
quite inTisible, — now b^an to move aboat 
nneaaily in her obair, and at length gave two 
faint coughs. 

This at once aronsed Else, who said, — 

" There is no more playing or dancing at the 
Oygarda now ; bat " — she paused f^ain, while 
Lars, the man with the broad face and short 
doable cliin, interposed, — 

"Bnt there is one man, and that is Hans, 
the fiddler, who vrill not give it np," 

As Lars, too, seemed to hesitate as to wliether 
he shoald say the rest or not, the young man 
spoke : — 

" For he knows that the priest, too, haa an 
instrument, to which they both dance and sdng 
here at the parsonage." 

" It can't be a greater siu for him than it is 
for the priest," said I^ars. 

" The fact ia the priest's instrument serree as 
a temptataon," siud Else, cautiously, by way of 
helping on the oonTeisatioa to the point in 
view. 

Bnt ihe yooog man added, with more em- 
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" It b a Btombling-block to Qm yonng. As 
it b written, * Whosoever ritaU offend one of 
these little ones that belieye in me, it is better 
for him that a millstone were hanged aboat his 
neck, and he were oast into &b sea.' *' 

Here Lars came to his relief. 

" And so we oome to request yoo to send 
away that instrument of yours, at bnm it, so 
that it may no longer be a stombling-blook " — 

" To the young of your parish," added the 
young man. 

The priest kept smoking his pipe most vig. 
oroosly, and finally, nin.Ving a risible effort to 
compose himself, he stud : — 

" To me there is no temptation in this instm- 
mmt ; on the contrary, it affords me recreation 
and relief. Now you know that whaterer is 
able to divert onr minds makes it easier for as 
to receive and understand good things ; oonse- 
qnendy I firmly believe that such things as this 
iDStnuneut are a help to me." 

" And J know there are priests who, in ac- 
cordance with the words of Paul, wonld rather 
make a sacrifice of snob pleasures than offend 
the children of the parish," said the yonng man. 

*' It may be that I, too, formerly interpreted 
bis words in that way," answered the priest 
* but I do not do 80 now. A person may give 
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Dp a liabit or a comfort ; but be ahonlcl avoid 
being narrow-mindecl and stupid for tiie sake of 
gratifying narrow-minded and stupid people. 
I wonld be WTon^g not only myself, bat also 
those to wbom I am to be an example, and I 
would be setting a bad example, an example 
contrary to my conviction." 

It was not often that tbe priest oonld make 
so fall an explanation wben be was ont of the 
pulpit. He added, ^ 

"I will not give up my piano, I will not 
bum it, — I will listen to it frequently, for I 
often feel tbe need of it, and I oannot but wish 
tbat you, too, might occatnonally, in an innocent 
manner, divert yonr minds with singing, play- 
ing, and dancing, for I re^iard tJieae things as 
good and proper." 

" Fy I" said the yoong man, toedng bis head 
and spitting on the floor. 

Tbe priest's face turned red aa blood, and 
perfect silence ensued. Tbe man who sat sway- 
ing back and tatth, strook np at tbe top of bis 
race the f ollowii^ hymn : — 

« 1^ God, m n^ dd« I M 

Tot man, wluta'ei thdr itata nnj bi, 
Bod hiMth Oa trtm Umj btar; 
And fMtde BMh and Hood rabd, 
1» aniy mortal knowMb mlL" 
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And fJien Lan remarked, in a Iot tone, — 

** Ton say, then, that playing and fline nng 
■nd dandbg are proper, do yon ? It ia right 
to stir np Satan for sensnal gratification, is 
it ? That is what onr priest aayB. Wdl, it ia 
a good thing we have f onnd it ont ! — Ah, he 
really aayB,that erery thing connected with idle- 
neas and sensnalitj teuda to relieve and aid the 
mind; that what leada na into temptation is 
right and prc^r I *' 

Bat now Od^aaid made haste to intetpoee, 
for he saw by the priest's ooontenanoe that 
matters were coming to a bad pass. 

"Bnt tell me, my good friend, what is tbere 
which doe$ not leaid ns into temptation ? " 1m 
asked. 

All looked at him from whom theae wdl- 
oonudered words came. The question was in 
itself so nnexpeoted that neither Lara nor the 
othete oonld make an immediate answer. Then 
a T(HCe came as from a deep well or oat of die 
cellar, — 

" Work does not." 

The words came from the bundle of sbRwIa 
it was Randi, who, for the first time, opened 
her lips. A trinmphant smile lighted up lars 
broad face; the light -complesioned woman 
looked with a believer's ^es at the t 
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and even the yonng maa, who stood near dw 
door, lost for a moment the sneering ezpressioD 
of hiB lips. Od^;aard tinderstood that Randi 
was the chief person, though her head was not 
TiBible. He therefore addressed himself to 
her. 

" Of what kind most work be, if it is not to 
lead ns into temptation ? " 

She was onwilling to make a reply to this 
question, but the yoang man answered for her. 

" The cnrge reads : ' In the sweat of thy 
brow ehalt thou eat bread I ' It is, then, snob 
work as gives us toil and trouble." 

" And nothing but toil and troable 7 May 
not work bring profit ? " 

Now he, too, was at a loss what to answer ; 
bnt the man witii the broad face and doable 
chin felt moved to come to his relief. 

" Yes," said be, " we may make all we can." 

" Well, then work, too, may lead as into 
temptation ; we may be tempted to make too 
moch." 

In this dilemma relief oame from tbe aepal- 
ehre of shawls. 

" Then it is the profit and not the woi^ 
that leads ns into temptation." 

** Certainly | but what do yon say if the work 
Is carried to excess for the sake of the profit ? " 
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The bondle of aliswU lapsed into nleuM 
■gain, but Lan took the floor, 

** What do yon mean by canying votk to 

excess?" 

" I mean when it makes yon a bmte, when it 
makes a slave of yon." 

" There should be slavery," said the young 
man, -who had been qnodng the cane. 

" Bnt can wwk vhen looked np(m as slaveiy 
lead us to heaven ? " 

" To work IB to serve Ood," oried Lan. 

" Are you able to say that of dUjaaryraA7* 

Lars was nlent. 

"No; be reasonable, and admit Aat vo^ 
can be carried to excess for the sake of profit, 
as \f it were the one object of our life. Conse- 
quently, labor, too, has its temptations." 

" Yes, my children, there is temptation in 
everything ; nothing is free from it ; " the 
priest now decided, as he rose and emptied his 
pipe as if to close the interview. A sigfa was 
heard from the bondle of shawls, bnt no re^y 
was made. 

" Listen 1 " Odegaard began agun, and the 
priest filled lua pipe onoe more, — "if oar la- 
bor becomes profitable, that is to say, if it 
bears fruit, I suppose we are permitted to enjoy 
this f rnit, are we not ? If it gives as wealth, is 
it not proper for as to enjoy this wealth ? " 
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His qaeetionB awakeoed gmve ioabts, and 
Che viators looked at one another. 

" While yoQ are reflecting I will answer," 
said Od^iaard. " Ood must haTe given ns per- 
mission to try to tarn his corse into a bleaa 
ing, for He himself guided his patriaroha ; He 
led all his chosen people to the enjoyment of 
wealth." 

"The Apostles were forbidden to poasew 
wealth," the young man interposed, in a tone 
of certain victory. 

" Yes, that is true ; for God wanted to place 
them above and beyond all hnman oiioamstances, 
that He might be to them all in all, — they 
were oalled by the Lord." 

" We are all oalled." 

" But not in the same sense ; are you oalled 
to be an apostle ? " 

The yoong man's face tamed pale as a 
corpse ; his eyes grew dark ander his heavy 
forehead ; be must have had some special raa- 
Bon for taking the remark so much to heart. 

'* Bat the rich man must work, too," remarked 
Lars; "for work is commanded." 

" Certainly, he most, although in other ways 
and for different porpoees. Each one of oa has 
bis ovm pecnliw task to perform. Bat teU me, 
tnuBt we work all the twu f " 
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" We tnoBt also pray I " obinnd in the tm- 
eomplexioned vomui, folding her handa, as if 
reooUeotiiig that she long had lUgleotBd to 
pray. 

" Ah, I Bee; we most pray whenever we do 
not work ; is that it ? Can any man do that? 
Host we not also rest,*' 

" We ooght not to rest before we are tired ; 
then no wicked thoughts would tempt na ; ah, 
no, then we would not be led into temptation," 
sighed Else again, and the psalm-singer onoe 
more fell in with a verse from the hymn-book: 

" a«, HMD, tlmd bewt and fane, 
SMkiwtInJ««i*'iMiwI 
Ibc 7«, too, ihall tnraNa «MM, 
For ;«, too, ihaU eoDM A pMM, — 
A. Uttk bod within tb«(dl, 
Fna bgm toy mi» or ML" 

"Please be still, Elrikt" stud the priest, 
(' and pay attention to what this mas is say- 
ing." 

And now Odegaard began to aom np tha 
conoloaions : — 

"Yon see: Work brings totlh its fruit and 
requires rest. Bot my opinion aboat social 
interooaise, dn^ng, playing, and the like is, 
that they, on the one hand, are the sweet fmiti 
of labor, and that they, on tiie other hand, for 
uifh the mind refreshing rest." 
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Tbeia ms now great commotion in the 
camp ; all eyea were fixed on Randi, for now 
the main body of the army most take the field ; 
she swayed to and bo in her seat for a while, 
and then she began slowly and quietly, — 

" There is no rest to be found in worldly 
sin^ng and in playing and danciDg ; for such 
thinge excite the fleah to Eonful lusts. Nor can 
that be a fruit of labor which destroys oar work 
and makes vs weak." 

" Ah, these things are fall of temptatdon," 
aaid the fair-complexioned woman, with a edgh. 

This sentiment was reechoed by Erik in a 
verse fnmi the hymn-book : — 

" Baoh iaj, m na, worn Hun btlDn, 
How rin !■ growing moi* and mom. 
Uh tha gub of bnth art wMiiBg^ 
'no* tlM fofm of good b beailDgt 
btaiiiig m oni Bplrila, tfy\j, 
Tbrn to nu thdifdnhndi fa]^^." 

"Be tdkot, ExikI" said the priest; "yo« 
only oODfnse ns." 
" Oh, yes ; that is Tray likely," anmred 

Blrik) b!'g i fi n'"g anew : — 

" If ipadoQi flattann BMk ts «!■ 
Do not thoQ bo lad laU^j 
Dnad Uia open path of dn, 
Eaap dua In tha nanov wif ." 

** Wm yon not hold yoor tongne, Eiik I tiie 
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hymn IB good eoongh ; bat there is tune and 
plaoe for everything." 

" Yea, jee, paator, that ia bo, — time and (daoa 
for everything, and bo' — 

"In grarj plan, it amy tfan^ 

Uke tba belli foi Torab^ ringing." 
** No, no, Erik ; then the prayer would also be- 
come a BOQrce of temptation ; you would have to 
torn Roman Catholic and enter a monastery." 

" The Lord forbid I " exclaimed Erik, open- 
iI^; bis eyes wide, then shutting them agun 
and beginning, — 



"Hear me now, Erik; if you cannot be n- 
lent, I beg you to leave the room. Where did 
we leave the discuBsion ? " 

But Odegaard had been listening to Erik 
with great amosement, and did not remember 
where the conversation had been interrupted. 
Then a peacefol voioe was beard from beneath 
the bundle of shawls. 

" I remarked that there can be no rest or 
frnit of labor in thatj wUch " — 

"Now I remember: in that which leadi oa 
mto temptation, — and then Erik oame and 
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Booroe of temptatioD. Now let as Io(^ and Bee 
what these tfain^ may lead to. Have yoa 
obserTed diat happy people work better than 
those who are Bad ? Why ? " 

Lars peroeiyed whither thia was aiming^ and 
ao he BfJd, — 

" It is &ith that makes qb happy," 

" Tea, if our religion is a cheerful one ; bat 
have yon not obserred that one's religion may 
be so gloomy that it turns the whole world into 
a penitentiary ? " 

The fair-oomplezioned woman kept Bighii^ 
BO inoeflBanUy that the handle of shawls ooald 
not re&tun ftom stirring again j bnt LarB gave 
her BOoh a sharp look that she was silenoed. 
Od^aard continoed, — 

" Hie same oooapation conatantly, whether 
it be work, prayer, or amosement, woald make 
as stupid and gloomy. You can dig in the dirt 
until yon beoome a brute ; pray until the habit 
makes you a monk ; and play ontil yon become 
a mere puppet. Bat combine the three I The 
change will strengthen the heart and sonl ; 
thus your work wUl be made more fraitfal and 
your religion more cheerful." 

** Yon would then hare ns coltiTate oheerful- 
ness," said the yonng man, with a Bneer. 
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" To he Bore ! and aa for yourself, yoa woold 
in tliat way get friends in the world ; for it ia 
only when we ate happy that we are able to 
see and lore what is good in others. And yon 
cannot lore God nnless yoa lore your fellow- 
men." 

No one ventoring to contradict this state- 
ment, Odegaard tried a second time to som ap 
the conclusions and pat an end to the inter- 
view, saying, — 

" The things which disenthrall our minda, ao 
that the Spirit of Ood can do its work in onx 
hearts (for it does not work in the hearts of 
slaves} ; the things tihat do this must be a 
blesung, and amusements mast therefore be 
right and proper," 

Tb» priest rose ; he again had a pipe to 
dear. 

In the stillness whieh now followed, and 
whioh was not broken by sighs, the handle of 
shawls was ^ain seen sdiriiffi, awl finally 
Randi said, gently, — 

" It is written, * Whatsoerer ye do, do all to 
the glory of God ; ' bat can worldly sin^ng and 
playing and dancing be to the glory of God ? " 

" No, not directly ; bat may we not ask the 
same qaeetion in r^ard to oar eating, sleeping 
and clothing ourselves ? And yet we mutt do 
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these tihinga. The inferenoe, therefore, is inev ' 
itable that yon most refrain ftcaa that which Ib 
Binfal." 

" Yee, bot are not these things mnfnl ? " 

For the first time Odegaard became some- 
what impatient ; he therefore merely answered : 

"We read in the Bible that both ain^g 
and playing and dancing were common in an- 
cient timea." 

" Tea, to the glory of God." 

"Very well — to the glory ot Ood. But 
why did the Jews always name Gt>d in oomieo- 
tion with everjrthing? Because they were 
children and had not yet learned to make dis- 
tinctions. To chUdren aU strangers are 'Um 
man.' To the child's qaestion, ' Where does 
this or that come from,' we always give the 
same answer, *from God.* Bat as grown 
men, when we speak to grown men we also 
name the intermediate caose ; we name not 
only the giver, Gk>d, bat also the person to 
whom we are indebted. Thus it is possible 
that a beaatifal scmg may treat of God or lead 
OS to God, althongh the oame of God is not 
mentioned in it ; for many things lead to Him, 
thoi^h indirectly. Oar dancing, when we do 
it for oar health and for innocent amnsement, 
b a way, though it be an indirect one, oi prai»- 
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ing Sim, who gave ns health, and lores to pie* 
aeire in as the hearts of children." 

** Bear that in mind t think of that I " said 
the priest. He was conscxons that he for a long 
time had nuBimderatood these things, and that 
he had nusiaterpreted them to others. 

But Lars had long been ocoapied in ralent 
reflection. Now he was ready. The grain had 
graduaUy been HinTring from the broad brow 
down into the short, crabbed, lower part of the 
face ; it had been oroahed and ground, and the 
grist was now bronght forth. 

*' Are, then, all kinds of fables, stories, and 
tales, all kinds of poetry and fiction, with 
which books are filled nowadays, — I say, are 
theg, too, allowable ? Is it not written, * Keep 
thy lips from speaking gnile.' " 

" I am Tery much obliged to yon for speak- 
ing of this. Your mind, yon see, is like the 
house yon lire in. If it were so small that you 
scarcely could walk erect or stretch your limln 
in it, you would hare to go to the trouble (^ 
enlarging it. And jnst so poetry elevates and 
expands the mind I Should all our thoughts 
and ideas that are heyond our actual neceasitiea 
be false, then the most aeoessary ones would 
also soon become sa Thc^ would so contract 
yon in your earthly tenement that yon would 
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nerer reach eternal life, the Teij goal for wliidi 
joa ate striTing, and it ia these very thonghts, 
which by faith ahonld bear yon heaven-ward." 

" Bnt poetry, ie not that Bometfaing which 
has no foundation in fact ; ia it not falsehood ? " 
inquired Randi, thonghtfolly. 

" Noi there is often more tmth in it than 
there is in what we aotnall; see before our 
eyes," answered Odegaard. 

They all looked at him with skeptic eyes, 
and the young man remarked, — 

" I never knew before that the stories about 
Cinderella had more of tmth in them than 
there is in what I see with my own eyes." 

They all tittered a little. 

" Then tell me whether yon always compre- 
hend t^e things that yon see around yoo." 

" I suppose I am not snfi&ciently learned." 

" Ah, the learned are even more at a loss to 
understand them than yon are I I refer to 
snoh things in our every-day life as bring sor- 
row and pain and which make us worry our- 
selves gray, as the saying is. Do not such 
things happen to us ? *' / 

He did not answer, but from the depths oi 
the bundle of shawls was heard, — 

" Yes, very often," 

"Bat supposing you read a fictitious stoiy 
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wbiolk resembled your own experienoe in moh a 
mumer that it made yoa understand yonzself ; 
would 70a Dot Bay of that story whioh g&TO 
yoa the key to your own life, and \dii(di gave 
yon the comfort and coorage gained by knowl- 
edge, that yoa fooiid man tmtii in it than in 
your own life ? " 

The li^trocanplexioned woman said, — 

" I once read a story which so aided me in 
my sorrow, that it almost tamed my affliction 
into joy." 

The handle of shawla oooghed ^nUy, add- 
ing, in a timid Toioe, — 

" Yes, that is true." 

But the young man would not pra hia con- 
sent to this conoeesion, and so he asked, — 

" Can anybody find comfort in the stories 
abont Cinderella ? " 

" To be aure^ everything has its use. 'Hiat 
which is ludioiona has great inflnenoe over as, 
aud the atory of Cinderella shows in a humor- 
ous manner how one whom the world regards 
as most inugnifieant^ may stall be of great im- 
portance. It shows how eTerything is made to 
serve <me who has a stoat heart, and how there 
fa a way where there is a wilL Do you not 
think it might be well tor both ohiUrea and 
grown pe(^ to remember that story?" 
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** Bat to believe in witcboraft and tndb k 

nperstitioii, is it not ? " 

'* Wlio has Boid that yoa ahall belieTB in 
them? They are taenfgvirea itftpeeeh!*' 

"Bat we are forbidden to ose images and 
figtures ; the; are all devicee of the denL" 

"Ib that BO 7 Where do you find that?" 

"In the Bible." 

"No," the prieat now interposed, "that is a 
mistake ; for the Bible itself ma^s ase of %- 
oratiTe langoage." 

They all looked at him. 

"It makes ose of figorea oa every pf^e," 
eontinoed the priest, " for the oriental peoples 
have a marked tendency to express tbemMlves 
figuratively. We have imagery in oar churches 
and in our language ; we employ it in wood, in 
stone, and on canvas; and we are unable to 
conceive the GU>dhead otherwise than throngh 
an image. Nor is this alL Christ makes ase 
of figures of speech ; and did not the Almighty 
Himself assame vwiooa forms and disgoises 
when He revealed Himself to the prophets? 
Was it not in the form of a traveler He came 
to Abraham ix Mamre and ate at hia table? 
And if God can aesume various forma and 
make uae of figures, then man certainly can do 
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Tbsj all had to agree ; bat Odegaant row 
and tainted the priest geotJy on the shoolder, 
Baying, — 

" Thank yon, mr I There yon fHresented the 
most conclosiTe evidence from the Bible that 
the dzama is allowable I " 

The priest started in alarm ; the smoke wbiflh 
filled bis month came forth volmitarily, as it 
were. 

At this point Od^aard orosaed the floor and 
approached the bundle of shawls, and bent 
down to oatoh a glimpse of the face, if it had 
any ; bat in nun. 

"Are there any other questions yoo woold 
like to ask?" he inqoited; "for you seem to 
me like a peiaon who has refleoted on mai^ 
things." 

"Oh, the Lord be meimfal to me; my 
thooghts are not always what they sboold be." 

" It usually is the case that tme is, during 
the first period aiber the graoe of oonTersion, so 
filled with jaj at the wonders that have been 
wroogbt, that everything seems useless and 
improper. He is like the lover who desires 
noUiing but his beloved." 

" Yes, but look at the first Christdans. I 
shoold think we mi^it take than for our ex 
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" Ko, their peculiar drciuuBtanoea, plaoed aa 
they were in the midst of heathena, vere differ 
Bat from oofb, and demanded of them a rigor> 
ouB life. It is OUT duty to imbce the life, whioh 
we find about ns, with a Christian spirit." 

" Bat," said the young man, for the fint 
time without bitterness, " there are so many 
passages in the Old Testament, which are in 
direct oppoaition to the spirit in which yon 
speak." 

*' Yes, that is true ; but those passages are 
now void. They are ' done away.' As Paul says, 
' We are ministers of the New Testament ; not 
of the letter, bat of the spirit.' And ag^n, 
' Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there ia lib- 
erbj.' And still farther, ' All things are law^ 
unto me, bnt,' adds he, * all things are not ex- 
pedieot.' Bat we are fortonate in having be- 
fore OS the example of the life of a man wbo 
demonstrates to us what Paul meant I refer 
to that of Lather. Yoa certainly beUeve Hat 
Luther was a good and intelUgmt ChriBtiaii, do 
you not ? " 

They had no doabt of that 

"Luther's faith was oheerfni. Wema the 
faith of the Kew Testament I His opinion waa 
that the devil was Teiy apt to be lurking be- 
hiaA a glotnny fiuth. Lather's iffea in legaid to 
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fear <A temptation was, that he who fears least 
is least apt to be tempted. He made nse of all 
tiie facultieB God had given him, inelnding the 
capoiaty for enjoyment ; of this his whole life 
is a proof. Wonld yon like to have me cite a 
few instances ? The pious Melancthon was at 
one time so busy at work upon an eesa,j in de- 
fense of the pore doctrine that he did not allow 
himself time to eat. Then Lather snatched the 
pen from his hand, saying, ' We do not serve 
Qod by work alone, bat also by rest and qniet ; 
and this is why (irod has given oa the fonrth 
commandment and institated the Sabbath.' 
Again, Lntber employed figores of speech in 
his conversation and sarmons, the amusing ai- 
temating with the eerious, and be was full of 
splendid and witty conceits. He also trans- 
lated good old folk-lore tales into his mother- 
toi^e, and stated in the preface to them that 
he scarcely knew of anytliing better for moral 
insbnction except the Bible. He played the 
lute, as yoa perhaps know, and sang with his 
children and friends, not only hymns, but merry 
old ballads, too. He was fend of social games, 
played chess, and he nsed to invite the young 
people to dance at his house. All he asked 
waA that it should be done with modesty and 
propriety All this an old, simple-hearted dis> 
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eiple of Lather, namely, the priest Johan Ma- 
thefdnB haa recorded, and he even preached it 
to bis flock from his polpit. He niged his 
hearers to foUoT Lather's example. Let as do 
likewise I" 

The priest rose, saying, — 

« My dear friends, let this saffioe for today." 

And they all rose. 

" Mach has been sud for oar enlightenment," 
ocmtinaed the prifist; "now may the Lord bless 
the seed that has been sown I " 

" Yoa live, my dear friends, in reoiote asd 
isolated places. Toot homes are far op in the 
mountfuns, where the grain is oat by the frost 
oftener than by the scythe. Snch barren and 
deserted mountain regions shonld nerer have 
been bnilt npon. It woald be better to tarn 
them orer to trolls and to the grazing cattle. 
Spiritual life does not thrive well ap there and 
it becomes gloomy like the surroimding v^eta- 
tioD. Prejodioes hang over life like the rooks 
beneath which they are developed ; they cast a 
dark shadow apon yonr hearts and tend to di- 
vide yoa. May the Lord onite and enlighten 
yoa 1 I thank yoa Cor yoar visit, my friends 1 
It has opened my eyea, also, to many new 
tratha." 

He took eadi one of them by the hand as he 
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bid them good-by, and eren tiie yoong nun 
eztended his vith eoidialHy, althon^ he did 
not look Qp. 

" Toa are going ov«r the mountain j -rhea 
do yoa get home? " asked the priest, ag they 
were aboat to leave. 

** Oh, some time to^ii^t," anawered Laxa; 
"there has been a heavy fall of snow, and 
where it has blown ofE there is a thick layer of 
ice." 

"Tea, my Mends, yon deserve great credit 
for seeking the chnrob under such aixooiit- 
Btances. May no harm befall yoa on yoor way 
home." 

Eiik replied in a low ttxie : — 

" If Qod bat ksep me In ^ tan, 

Ananlt me ill who ioaj, 

I mn rajoica 1117 bekit Id piajar 

And tned the nanow my." 

"That is true, Erik. You were right tbb 

time," said the priest." 

" Wait a moment ! " said Cd^aard, jnst as 
they were ready to start. " It ia not strange 
that yoa do not recogmze me ; bat I think I 
must have some relatives in yoor ndghbor- 
hood." 

They all tnmed to look at him, even the 
priest, who, of coarse, had known this faot, hot 
bad doubtless entirely forgotten it. 
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" My name ia Hona Odegaazd, and I am m 
Bon ot Knnd Hansen, Odegaard, the prieet, who, 
many years ago, with bia Bcrip on his back, wan- 
dered forth from among you." 

Then was heard fnao oat of the handle of 
shawls, — 

" Good HeaTODS 1 Ennd Odegaaid wbb my 
brother." 

There waa a tmiTcnal paoee, and no <Hie 
seemed able to say a word. Finally Odegaard 
asked, — 

**So it was yoa I visited onoe when I ag a 
little boy went up there with my father ? *' 

" Yea, it waa." 

*' And yon stayed with me a while," aaid 
Lara. ** Tour &ther ia my oonsin." 

But Randi remarked in a sorrowful tone, — 

" So yoa are that little Hans I How tmk 
time flies I *' 

"How is Else getting on?" asked Odegaaid. 

" Hiifl is Else," aaid Band!, pointing at the 
woman with the &ir oomplezico. 

" Are j/ott Else," he excjaimed. ** Toa were 
in tronble aboat a lore afEur at that time. 
Toa wanted to marry the fiddler of the parish. 
Did yoa get him ? " 

There was no re|dy. 

bi spite ctf the twUight, wUbh ma now nq>- 
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Idly ooming on, Od^aard ooold see tliat Else 
waa bluBhing, and tliat the men either tamed 
aiway or looked down, with the exception of the 
young man, who kept his eyes fixed npon her. 
Od^aard discovered that he had toaohed apon 
an unpleasant snhjeot, and ao the priest came 
to his aid. 

" No, Hans the fiddler is not married. EUse 
married the son of Lars, bat she now is free 
once more ; she is a widow." 

She agtun blushed crimson. The young man 
obserred it, and smiled contemptaonsly. 

Bnt Bandi interposed, — 

" Yes, yon most have traveled a great deal. 
I can see yon have gathered a vast atore of 
knowledge." 

" Yes, op to this tame I have done nothing 
bat travel and stady ; bat now I am going to 
stay at home and set to work." 

"Yes, that is the way of the world I Some 
people go abroad and get light and wisdom, 
while others stay at home." 

And Lars added, — 

"It is often hard to tnm the soil of the home- 
stead, and when we help a man cm with a hope 
of making Um useful to as, he deserts as." 

" There are so many Tooatdons in life," said 
the priest. *' Each one mnst follow his bent." 
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" The Lord knows how to diieot our work," 
■ud Odegaard. '* If God so wills, yoa may yet 
reap the fruits of my father's labors." 

"Ah, yea, I have no doabt of that," sud 
Randi, in a meek voice; "bat it is often liard 
to wait. Timo passes so slowly." 

The visitors now took leave. The priest 
stood by one vrindow and Odegaard by an< 
other, watching them as they proceeded ap the 
moantains. The young man brought ap the 
rear. Od^aard learned in regard to him that 
he was from the dty, where he had tried vari- 
ooB enterprises, bnt had always become involved 
in some dispute or other. He believed himself 
intended for something great, tboaght that he 
was destined to be an apostle, bnt for some an- 
accoontable reason he had stopped np in the 
Odegaard neighborhood, as some thooght from 
attachment to Else. He was a very passionate 
man, who had met with many disappointments 
and was destined to enconnter many more. 

The visitors bad again become visible on the 
moontuD, as the roof of the stable no longer 
hid them from view. They woald disappear 
among the trees and then come into sight again 
as they kept wearily climbing higher and 
higher. There was no path in the deep snow. 
The trees served as waymarks, and in the far 
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distance tJie snow-capped monntaina were bea- 
cons pointing oat to the waDderen tiieir way 
home. 

But from the sitting-room in the panonaga 
suns a ooo^ of charming prelndee, and then, — 

" I (fn mj Uya to th« Spring, to Iba Bpdog 1 
Ha Um Spring tlut ti yet nnboml 
I glTt mj Uyi to the Bprtcg, to tba ^riogi — 
And I Bunj Hop* to Uw Hon, 

UmI UndlM tb* «b with ■ mTttic power I 
Aai our ^nith and waimth m, loo, will tUjr, 
And Join togatlur — dw Sprieg ud I — 
Asd WDO, and win om, the Bon to onr dde, 
Ortm Winter to tuJk of U* gloom end hi* pdda, 
Boiitliig hli fatten, end tnaiiig the riUi, 
To dMW« and ipwkl* over the hlUi I 
An.1 to din their Isn^ter into hi* ear, 
Tm he need* moKt know that hi* fin I* near ; 
Am, bmitiiig Um oil bom ndl^ and tMaka, 
Br the btgnuoa of myriad bknaiMii* that waka. 
I gin my I^i to tin Sprlog^ to the flptingl 

To the Bprbig Oat i* yet mibonl 
I gin taj hft to the Spring, to the Sfriag,— 

And I nany Hope le the Ubis 1 " 
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AsvSR that day the priest spent bat little 
time with the &inily; partly beoaoae he was 
busy gettang ready for Christmaa, and partly 
beoanse he was engaged in studying wliether 
the drama was allowable or not. The mere 
sight of Petra produced diantay and confomon 
in his mind. 

While the priest, therefore, sat in his study, 
either writing his senuons or poring over a Tol- 
nme of Christian ethics, Odc^aard devoted bis 
time to the ladies, between whom he was con* 
staotly mating comparisons. Fetra had a most 
changeable nature, and was never the same 
person. Whoever would learn to know her 
would have to study her as diligently as he 
would Btudy a book. Signe, on the otiier hand, 
was most refreshing in her unvarying cordial- 
ity; her movements were never unexpected, 
for her very nature was reflected therein. Pe- 
tra's voice had every color of tone ; it was both 
shrill and gentle, and possessed every d^iee of 
biteusity. Sigue's was peculiarly pleasing, bat 
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it lacked flexibility, — excepting to her father, 
who, in a masterly maimer, was able to dis- 
oriminate its slightest Toriationfl. Fetra's mind 
was occapied b; bat one thing at a time : if it 
chanced to be attracted by different things at 
the same moment, it was merely to obserre, 
never to offer any help or interference. Signe, 
on the other hand, had an eye for everything 
and everybody, and divided her attention in 
soch a way that she scarcely seemed to be be- 
stowing it on anything. Whenever Odegaard 
spoke of Signe to Petra, the latter talked like 
a hopeless lover ; hot when he mentioned Petra 
to Signe, Signe became very reticent. The 
two gills often talked t(^ther, without re- 
straint, bat they conversed only about indiffer- 
ent matters. 

To Signe, Od^aard owed a great debt of 
gratitude ; for to her he was indebted for what 
he called his " new self." The first letter he 
received from Signe in his great sorrow seemed 
like a soft hand laid on his brow. She related 
so cautiously how Petra had come to them, 
misunderstood and persecuted, and explained 
with so mnoh delicacy how her coming most 
have been the result of a Divine interference, 
" that no life mi^t be blighted," that it sounded 
like a distant call in the forest when one has 
gone astray and knows not which way to take. 
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Signe's letters followed him wherever he 
vent, and -were the threads which bound him 
to Ufe. She expected that every line woold 
lead Petra directly to his armB, bnt the reanlt 
was jnat the reverse ; for the letters revealed 
the fact that nature had intended Petra to be 
an artist. This central point in her genius, 
which Odegaard himself had vunly sought, 
Signe was uncocsdonsly, bnt none the less con- 
stantly, keeping in view, and aa soon aa he 
realized this fact he saw both her mistake and 
his own, and it made him a new man. ' 

He took good care not to tell Signe what her 
letters had taught him. The first word should 
not come from Petra's friends, bat from bra 
own lips, in order that there might be no im- 
dae haste. But from the moment when he 
made this discovery, Petra had appeared to 
him in a new light. Why, of oooise, these 
ever-changing impulses, each felt in fall power, 
but all a series of motoal oontradiotiiMis, what 
were they bat the b^inning of an artist's 
life? The task mnat be to gather dl these 
impulses into one grand whole, else all woold 
be mere patchwork and her life a failure. She 
must not, therefore, be permitted to enter too 
early an artist's career I Her wishes mast be 
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met iriUi silenoe aa long m povible, Day, U 
neoeaaai;, Tith oppodtioa. 

Oooapied io this nuumer vilih Petts'* fatcn^ 
■he became, before he was aware of it, the sole 
object of his thooghts ; bat he was working for 
her advanoemeat aad not to seoore her for 
himself. He now b^;an to stady carefnily 
everything oouieoted with art ; he looked into 
the life of artifits and particularly into that of 
actors. He foand maoh that most shook a 
Christian, and saw that there were many and 
great abuses. Bat did he not find them every- 
where aboat him? Were they not in the 
charoh, too? Though hypocrites might be 
found among the priests, still thor calling was 
a high and noble one. When the work for 
trath, which is ginng on eTerywhere, shall be 
felt in life and in poetry, will it not reach the 
Stage also? 

He gradually guned confidence in the case 
he bad in band. It afforded him great pleasure 
to learn from Signers letters that Petra was rap- 
idly progressing, and that Signe waa just Hie 
one to help her. He had now oome home to 
visit and thank this goardian angel, who waa 
not at all conscioos of what ahe had been to 

Bat he had also returned to see Pelxa onee 
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moie. How Sax had she adviiDoed toward the 
goal ? The word had been spaben. He oould 
theiefore freely talk with her aboat her fatare. 
It was ft pleasant thought to both of them, for 
it enabled them to avoid speaking of the past. 

Meanwhile, they were soon interrnpted by 
guests from the city, both invited and nniu- 
Tited ! Still matters had so far developed that 
a single weU-improved opportunity would be 
anfiBoient to otear away every obstacle — and 
this opportunity was afforded by the arrival of 
the guests. A lai^ party was invited to meet 
them, and immediately after dinner, while the 
gentlemen were together in the study, the oon* 
versatioD tamed upon the drama ; for the ohap- 
lun of the diocese had seen a work on Chris- 
tian ethics lying open on the priest's table, and 
had there discovered the terrible word *' thei^ 
tre.*' An animated discussion followed, and in 
the midst of it the priest came in. He had not 
been present at the dinner-table, having been 
oaUed away to see a sick person. He was in a 
grave mood, he refused to eat, nor did he jtnn 
in the oonversation. But he filled his pipe and 
listened. As soon as Odegaard noticed that 
the priest was sitting quiet and paying atteo- 
tdcw, he also took part, bat his efforts to pi» 
lent his views were fn a 1(H^ time fraitlMi^ 
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for the tdiaplam liad a vny of exolaindiig, 
vhenever a ooBclnsioD whs to be dravn from 
the proofe already presented : '* I object I " and 
BO the proofs themselves had fint to be proved. 
The conseqnence -was that the discussion vent 
backwards instead of forwards. The debate 
had abeady passed from the theatre to naviga- 
Hon, and now in order to settle a point in re- 
gard to navigation, it had gone into agriculture. 

Bat at this jnnotore Odegaaid appointed the 
priest as cbunnan. Several other priests were 
present and a searcaptain. The latter was a 
small black-haired man with a very ootpnlent 
form. He walked on a ■pear of legs which beat 
the floor like ae many dramstioks. Od^aard 
gave the chaplain the floor in order that he 
mi^t have an opportunity of preeentiDg in a 
oonneoted atatement Ms objeotiona to the Hut^ 
tre. Accordingly the chaplain b^an : — 

"Even upright men among the heatKens 
were opposed to the drama. Plato and Aru- 
totle Directed to it on the ground that it oor^ 
mpted the morals. X admit that Socrates oooa- 
nonally went to the theatre, but if anybody, 
from that fact, draws the conclunon that be 
approved the drama, then I deny it; for we 
have to see many things that we do not ap- 
Drove. The first Ohiutiaos mn zeolotuly 
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warned agunati the stage. Bead Tertallian I 
Sinoe the dnima has been revived in modern 
times earnest Chriatians have both spoken and 
written against it. I may refer yon in this 
oonneotion to Spener and IVancke, and to snoh 
niters on Christian ethics aa Sohvarts and 
3chleiermaoher." 

"Listen I" exohiimed the captain, who leO' 
ogtazoi the last name. 

" The two latter," continned the chaplain, 
"admit that dramatic literature is allowable, 
and Sohleiermacher goes so far aa to think that 
a good play may be performed by amateors 
before a private company, bat he totally oon- 
demns acting as a profession. The l\fe of tu 
aotor is so fall of temptations that it ia oar daty 
to shun it. But is not the stage a temptation 
to the spectators? To be moved by fdgned 
snffering, to be stimnlated by fictitions exam- 
ples of virtue (a danger we can better guard 
onraelvefl against when we read), leads as to 
believe that it is ourselves we see represented. 
It weakens the will and destroys all energy. 
It awakens a morbid appetite for hearing and 
seeing strange things and makes ns the slaves 
sf a sickly fancy. Is not this true ? Who are 
die people that mostly attend the iiieatre? 
iat they not idlers, who want to be amused. 
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lalists, who most have thai baser appetites 
gratified, •vain men and women, who deore to 
parade themBelveB before the gaping maltitade, 
visionary people, who fly hither and thither 
from the realities of life, which they hare nei- 
ther the strength nor perBevaranoe to battle 
with ? There is sin before the cnrtain as well 
as behind it I I never knew earnest Christians 
to have any other opinion on the anbject." 

" Yon really frighten me," said the captain, 
" If I have been in snch a pitfall, every time I 
have been at the theatre, then the deaoe take 
me, if " — 

" Vj I captain^" aaid a little girl, who had 
entered the room, " yon mast not swear, for 
if yon do, you will go to hell." 

"Yon are right, my child, yon are right." 

Bat Od^aard took the floor : — 

" Plato made the same objections to poetry as 
to the drama, and what Aristotle's opinion was 
is donbtful. I therefore pay no attention to 
them. But the first Christinns did well to keep 
away from heathen theatres, so I may safely 
pass them by, too. That earnest Christians in 
modem times have had scraples in regard to 
the drama, even when it was produced in a 
Christian commtmity, I can nnderstond, for I 
have myself been in doaht oa the aabjeet But 
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if it be gnvnted that it is proper for the poet to 
write a drama, then it most be proper for the 
actoi to act it ; for what dae doee the poet do 
bot act it mentally when he writes it with en- 
thuaiasm and passion 7 and we know that, am- 
cording to Christ's own words, he who sins in 
his thm^hts is guilty. When Schleiermaoher 
says that the drama must only be acted pri- 
vately by amatears, then he asserta that the 
talents which God has given us are to he neg- 
lected, while the Creator designed that thef 
should be developed to the greatest posmble 
peifedion; for to that end they were given. 
We aro all actors every day of our lives, when 
we in jest or in earnest mimic others or make 
their opinions our own. This talent of imitat- 
ing predominates in some persons, and then I 
would like to know whether he would not be 
the sinner who neglects to develop it. He who 
does not follow his calling becomes un£t for 
other work, leads an unsettled and disordered 
life, in short he falls a far easier prey to his 
passions than if he followed the calling pointed 
out to him by his faculties. Where work and 
pleasure are one, temptations are excluded. 
But, it is claimed, the calling of an actor ia in 
'ts very nature foil of temptation. Well, there 
are miany kinds of temptation. To n^ mind 
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that calling u most apt to lead qb into tempta- 
tion which indocee ob to think oonelTee right- 
eons, because we bring a message from the 
Righteous One, which deludes ns to believe we 
have futh, because we preach faith to others, or, 
to speak more plunly, to my mind the priest's 
ealling presents the greatest temptations of all." 

Then followed a noisy interruption. 

" I object," cried the chaplain. 

" He is right," said some one else. 

" Order I " demanded the priest, who pre- 
sided. 

** I object," repeated the chaphun. 

" He is gnite right 1 " was shouted by wo 
otfier. 

" Older I " insisted the preadent. 

"I never heard before that priests were worse 
than actors," interposed the captain. 

This caused great laughter, and a shoot oanw 
from all sides : — 

" That is not what he said." 

The captain : " I say he did, the deoce ttik* 
me, if" — 

" There 1 There 1 captain, the devil will sooi 
be after yon," sud the little girl. 

"Ton are right, my child, yoa are qoite 
right," he answered. 

Odegaard resomed the broken thread of his 
remarks : — 
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" Tlte duiger of haviDg our emotionB exoited, 
of acquiriiig a morbid appetite for Iiearing pas- 
sionate and fancifnl declamationH, and of appro- 
priating to ourselvee tlie oharacter of modela in 
Turtae is certainly present in the ohnroh no 
less than at the theatre." 

He statement again oansed great clamor 
and oonfosion, which awakened a corioBity 
among the Udies to learn what was the matter. 
They opened the door, and when Odegaard 
Baw Petra among them, he said with more em- 
phasis: — 

" I admit that there are aotoia whose emo- 
tions are excited on the stage, and who when 
in ohnrch are no less deeply moved, and yet 
coutinDe to be as wicked as ever. I am free 
to admit that there are on the st^e many 
idle babbleia, who wonld have been absolately 
worthlen in any other profession, while on the 
stage they fill a place for which they are 
adapted. But, ae a rule, actors are like sailors, 
frequently placed in the most trying positions ; 
for the moments preceding the dSbut are apt to 
be terrible I Actors frequently become the in- 
strument of some grand work in the hand of 
Providence ; they are often brought face to face 
with unexpected, grand, and sublime scenes. 
All this fills their hearts with fears and aapixft* 
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tiona and with a sense of onwortliineaB, and we 
knov tihat GbiiBt choee bis oompanionii among 
pablicana and penitent women. I aooord no 
lioenae to actoTB. The greater I deem their 
miasion in the land — and the foot that a ooun- 
tiy prodnoeB so few really great aotors ia anffi- 
cient proof of the greatness of the task — the 
greater is their guilt if they permit themselTes 
to be governed by rancorous feelings or to de- 
generate mto loose frivolity. But there is no 
actor who has not been tanght by a series of 
disappoinbnents how insignificant ia applsnae 
and flattery, although the majority pretend to 
have &ith in both. Thus we see their mistakes 
and faults, but we do not soffidently onder- 
stand their own relation to them, and eyery- 
thing depends on that." 

As Odegaard resumed bis seat, several gentle- 
men took the floor, and every one of them be- 
gan to speak at the same time, when a voice 
was beard at the piano in the adjoining room, 
Binging,— 

" Of tha daTs of mj Tonth now I dream, " 
and all the gentlemen hastened into the parlor. 
It was Signe who was singing, and the guests 
knew of nothing more beautiful than her Swed- 
ish ballads. One song followed another, and 
«ow when these finest popular melodies to be 
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foniid in the whole world, the most faithful 
expreBnon of the sonl of a gteat people, had 
produced an elevating effect apon the aoditora, 
who listened with expectant raptnie, Od^aard 
rose and requested Petra to recite a poem. She 
moat have anticipated it, for a scarlet hlosh 
overspread her face. But she immediately come 
forward, thoagh she trembled and had to lean 
on the back of a chair for support, and then 
with a ooontenanoe pale as death, she b€f^ : — 

o Hs kmged foi the life of ■ Tiklng bold, 
Hb itnai tor tha tUmay tat; 
ffi* motbarmg leeble, hlafatimrold — 
Hun wu none, uve he, tba houa to hold* 
' Kow ban,' ttU the father, ' ii ft nurrel to mm, 
nuit then shoDldrt 10 pine for the itonnjr IM, 
Who but not • iMk lo be told.' 

" He Ml and watched the elondi «t ntfit 
DiUt dnk thran^ the f^oomsama ■k^'i 
B« looked mi limgad, with nuln and wiOi wS0^ 
Wurkn aeemed the;, bonnd to the fl^ltl 
Ha ut end watched the morning break. 
And ths ^oilone mn bound fOrUi, awake— 



" Ha wandered down to the rockf llHfi^ 
Small abare of work did be. 
He heaid the bliutering breiksi roar, 
Blianting the deede of UiO dayi of JMI | 
Ha aaw, In the flght, the seedling epr^ 
Tom from the biHowi and teased away t 
And ttie baat of his heart gnw mofa. 
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" lla WDlM WW fat &M of oU WhtK^ (kitai 
Uwm Item nntt wftiogaAn 
Ali4 o^flB tha ilQimy, itod^r^ ■•'■■ 
A war^Up Im^ to ba fna vain, 
Tk«!^ at h« ncfeor, and ■4>pad hv Mfl^ 
mtaid aad tan by a fandtad gaki, 
And nitbed IDu • matBi* In pain. 

" na aailan dqttmid Iba ooaan'a ran. 
Or caiowtd on tha hriu»«aihad dack; 
Wban a Toke fall down bom tha baaUbv ilwn — 
BacUna and mad van Om woid> k Una 
* Do ja faai to riSa, ninr tba wst«b nm U^ 7 
nan ia }d7 in the Tanttoa that dMth ia nl(h : 
Qiranw tha nddar — I'm longing aoni' 

** Long and tend **"gfc*J tta aa uiutul oawf 
> BaA, how the banlUng cnnnt > tb«7 iidl. 
And th«7 Ml to their cnpa and tbair «aM aoMr. 
Bat a tag ha ttov bom tha nek, and lhnw~ 
Two man hll cnuhad, mth a ahiiak of patnl 
TIh aaQon sprang to thgir test again, 
And all thair weapom drew. 

" I^ flew Oa daiti, Ilka Uidi of pnr 

Alhint lor Us jmiag httart'i blood; 

Bead ban, be stood to the open daji 

Ha toaaed, with hia hand, the amwa away. 
' Vnit Uwu Tidd tb* nle of Ihj bdg to mai 

Or flgbt, wbkh lord of ni twain ihaD be? 

Whether, O ehieftaJn, mj.' 

' Vor aniwer, iped thrangli tba ^ a qaar, 

It gnuad the galluit'i cheek. 

load fell his lau^ on the Tiking*! eat: 
'Ibeann is not fnged that my Ufa ahonld £aar1 

In Tallul, aa 701, the^ wait not tor BM — 

Bntloiig, OcUetl hart flum plowed the nai 

Vat ties, die port looms near. 
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* * So Ihf l«ik ">d 1)^ fc'^<"«* T^d to n^ batd, 
Fer Out pnlM of 1117 h«ut baati hl^ 1 ' 
The ik^par tmiled : ' Tbaa ait duiiig and boU, 
D thoQ longeBt >■> Borel;, w tiioa hut told, 
Omu, ba my iranior ! * He mnawend, ' Haj — 
I mi bora to Muumand, audnottoobtrl 
Tha jonsg miut mpplant tha old.' 

" Ulan down be apruB on tbo Ioom a«n id^Mt> 

And flung theee mttii o'ar the wiTe 1 
• Chunpioni. bonnd not by lore ol Mtt, 
Bat who follow the lead ol tha aonl cC lb*, 
Let tbe Etontaat ami in the battle proT* 
Which ol ni tmin hu tha Wa^^od'a Ion— 
Whkh of as tnia a the hJgberl ' 

" Tb the conair'* bnnr ]t»tft an angr^ ^ow. 
He daehad him into the weto ; 
Ha cleft the breaken iri(h DUU17 ■ bbw, 
Fighting to ■horewaTd, fleroaly and abnr, 
nn ha ctnUhed Iha ehioglei, be* bom all hatma, 
And wu taken np bj the etrong jronng am* — 
Tlian all on board bTMUhed loir. 

" But tha chieftain locdud in the etiipUng'B ^<a, 

And read then tha sool ot fire ; 

And It ploued Imn well, Ihongh hie boni waa sigh. 

That the mien of hie foeman wu gallant and hi§^. 
' Fling him anuR,' Rhoated ha to tha watclietB on boud. 
' U I pariah to^iight, it shall be by My iwoid 

In a ham'* band that I dial' 

" AH under the cliU b^ the rack-atrewn ahois 
Ah, derea wai the etrile, and itrangi 
Bang many a ehoot mid the tampeat'i nari 
Cnibad many a blow, tliat tiia wild wind* ban— 
The cragB moaned back: in tha heart of ttia mere 
'Dm fonl aea-dragon anortad Ibr fan, 
IhangrawfUU — for tha fi^ waa «*«r. 
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Ur tba ddat of tb« ocnair enw. 

nag nm ■ ihtlak bom ths UwliM tmdi 
' PmUied OUT lord, by Oiii woU-whe^i bradi 

And over thi Twsel, and into tha wn^ 

Bnaker ind hniiicuia daring to bnn*, 

Btfhiimii, thar battled to land. 

*■ But np ba ndMd him, tiM tUppw bold, 

And, feebly, thni ipake ha i — 
' ne Saga ends whan the triomph b toU, 
And the life mmt cloae whan the heart gmn aaU 
Wanionl ben U « ehieft^ fUn 
To alonn with je o'er the raallve m^ni 
"Bu Ttnmg moat mppUut the old! ' 

■* Dnk, dark, tfa^ ataod there, the pliato twda, 
WUd, wild, wbbed the gwelllng aek( 
Ba showed, with hia fingar, the yoathflil kfd, 
ffii place was waiting at Odln'a boaidi 
And hia apirlt fled. And tba wma wallad kod, 
ne Tonth itood fearUssIj there, aod pmod) 
And leaned on the chieftain'a sword. 



niere leapt to his cheek a fiie; 
HIa boaom throbbed, and hli temple bmaedi 
^•pnuig lo a loek that the roogfa aaaipKBi 
'Wanioial rear ma a hillock of atonaa, 
n^t a tTophy be raised o'er th« hero'B itmm, 
Al Ui danntlesa deeda hara eamadl 

' ' Bat, v« ere, our baA moat be so tlw vm, 
And an onr sails onfmled ; 
Kc nunj a haaard hare wa to Imna^ 
And manr a TentiiTe and explidt to HBIfc 
IJh, mf mastan, i> eager and flttti 
And idle and vain are the biiterins 1m^ 
llMt Star to monra o'er a gntvet ' 
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* An inw tha MB, >t tba elon o( d^r. 

It dl*d— add tiM mskt viicm Aa ohUfarin Iv- 
It diad — and tha ^<nr ol tlia lon'a brt nf 
Ortauwoed tha iriiUs of tlM flnttning mUi, 
Unfnriad ooea mora to dafy die plM. 
And 4r o'k tha taaaklna «V'- 

" Fnnid itood tlie yontli at tha rnddat'i haid, 
ra* faalr In tha snatr irtnd. 

* Who Btaan the oonair'a craft 7 ' Otir Midi 
■ Ha win nm the bai^ on the nngtaig lerfl * 

BbI tha father lockad on Iha joatUal di^ 
And Mtild not tpaak, for dnad> 

"Ahl he imlkd on Ua ain vWi mfathfol ^cat 

Fnm amid tha amt and Oa Bi»a]r 1 
' I am here to claim penni^on,' laid ba^ 
' A lord of tha windi and Ullom to ba! 
A lack liavB I, Hut mnst need! ba told — 
I long tin the Ufa of a ^Ung bold, 
I ^na tor the atonnj aea 1 ' " 

The poem vas redtod with a trembling vcnoe, 
bat with dignity and without the slightest 
ttaoe of afEectation. Her audience Btood eleo- 
tinfied, for a ray of anblimity, beaatafied by all 
the goi^eouB colors of the rainbow, was beam- 
ing upon them. Not a word was spoken and 
no one dared stir; bat the captain was no 
longer able to restrain himself. He sprang to 
his feet, and, pn£Bng and gestioolating, he eoo 
slauned: •— 

" I do not know how the test of yoa feel, bat 
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for wff part, when I im nrpriaed in tliu dub- 
nar, tbeo the denoe maj take Die, if " — 

" Captun I there yon svore again," Mud the 
little g^ pcttntiog at turn with a menacn ng 
finger; "the devil will coiae and take 70s 
ri^t sway." 

" Well it makea no differenoe, my child ; let 
him oome, if he wants t(H for now, the denoe 
take me, I moat have a national aong." 

Without any other special uging, Signe took 
her seat at the piano, and the iriiole oompany 
joined, with meity Toioea^ in the folhnring 



"Mj lull intriiiiii. 

Aad (^ Ml, to up Ha ftartniiM nS b* hUfnl, «ID I tariit 

Hi w««) iImOIm mj pnv, 

And lb Vint ihall b« HV <■**■ 
hov Ow nund old now sKniatBlns to flu mUda bj tti Bcbi* 

" Wo hm mi inoiigb, and niii, 

W« ban Atldt of (oldoi gnln) 
Bot I0T6 li Bora Ihu fOrtnoB, or tlw but of nnmj wwtbar; 

Wa ham moii7 a CbOd ri Song, 

AadSMH of labor, atmiK, 
Va b*Ta banla to laiia tba North Ltad, If dia7 only bMt togadMr 



lad a noUai tt^ iball mm, 
!• of baitt aal bauii^ tbn It tnr ted bdCaa t 
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" Nmt nka' •hdl bnitt forth; 

Wat the andent ttme^Uft Forth 
lh*II bUo Iti wmMl and powar, Tiddliig thukf to God Oi Otw I 

One* nan ihall klntntm Mar 

To thdt bnthrai'i Toka givs an, 
And Uw tanato o( the momtlaint md thsb foran hi Ita ilw. 

" For thii North Land li our own, 

Andwa low each rock and rtOM, 
tna the rnggad old mow moiutun (o tha caUni bj Om imhii 

And onr Iotb shall b« the twd 

To b«u tha butt «« D«*d, 
And tha oonntiT of the IforMmem ahall ba gnalandoaaagahil" 

Here Signe rose from the piano, approaohed 
Petra, put her arm ahoat her wfust, and drew 
her into her father's Btndy, which was empty. 

" Petra, shall we be friends again ? 

" Oh, Sigae, then yoa do at last forgive me I " 

"I ooald do anything now I Petra, do yoa 
loTo Od^aard?" 

*' Good hearens, Signe I " 

" Petra 1 I have thought ao ever nnoe the 
first day, — and I supposed that he was now at 
length come to — all that I for two years and 
a half have thought or done for yoo^ has been 
dcme with this object in view, and father has 
been of the same opinion. I am sure he has 
talted with Odegaard about it before this." 

"But, Signel " — 

«HoBhr" 

Signe laid her hand on Petra's Ups, and has- 
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tened oat of Hie room. Somebody had called 
ber. The gnesta were asked to dt down to tea. 

Iliere waa wine on the table, becanae the 
priest bad been absent from dinner. Daring 
tbe sapper the host sat very quiet and very 
earnest, as if there had been no guests at the 
table. Bat when the others were about to rise 
he tapped his wine-glass and said : — 

" I have a betrothal to announce 1 " 

All fixed their eyes on the young ladies, 
who sat side by side scarcely knowing whether 
they should sink under the table or ret^ their 
•eats. 

" I have a betrothal to annonnce I " the priest 
repeated, as if finding it diffionlt to make a be- 
ginning. 

" I am free to oonfees that at first I was not 
in favor of it." 

All the guests looked at Odegaard, in great 
amazement, bat their astonishment knew no 
bounds when they saw him quietly looking at 
tbe host. 

" To tell the truth, I did not think the bride- 
groom worthy of the bride." 

Here the gaests became so embarrassed that 
no one dared look up, and the course of tbe 
young ladies having failed them long ago, the 
Driest had only one countonance to apeak to, 
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and that was Odegaard's, who meanThile vas 
enjoying the most bliBsfal oompoetue. 

" Bnt no-w," continaed the priest, " now that 
I have become better acquainted with him, the 
result is that I am not sure that she is worthy 
of him, so much has he grown in my estimation. 
The groom's name is Art, the great Histrionio 
Art, and his betrothed is Petra, my foster- 
daughter, my beloved child. May your union 
be a happy one I I tremble at the thought, but 
what Gh>d has joined together let not man put 
aaonder. The Lord be with you, my dangh- 
terl" 

In a trice Petra had crossed the floor and 
thrown herself into the priest's arms. 

Aa none of the guests resumed their seats, 
they all, of course, left the table. But Petra 
approached Odegaard, who led her away to the 
farthest window-comer. He had something he 
would say to her, bnt she would not let him 
speak before she had said, — 

*' To yon I owe it all! " 

" No, Petta I " he answered ; " I have only 
acted the part of a good brother. It was wrong 
of me to wish to becomiB more; for had diat 
happened yoor whole career would have heeai % 
fiulure." 

" Od^iaard I " 
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They wtm holding each other's hand*, bot 
thur eyes did not meet. After & little vhile 
he let go of her hands and turned amy. Bat 
■he threw henelf upon a chair and wept. 

The next day Odegaard left the parsonage. 

Toward q>ring Petra leoeived a large letter, 
bearing a bnge ofiScial seaL It frightened her, 
and she took it to the priest, who opened and 
read it. It was from the mayor of her native 
town, and its oont^itB were as foUowa : — 

"Fedto Ohlsen, who died yesterday, left the 
following will : — 

"'The prop»ty whitdi I leave, of which 
thoe is a complete inventory in my acoonnt 
book, which will be found in the blue chest 
which stands in my room in the bouse of Gron- 
laog Aamundsdatter near the moontain, to 
which room the aforesaid Ghmlaog baa the key, 
and she alone is acquainted with the whole mat- 
ter, — 1 hereby bequeath (provided the said 
Oonlang Aamundsdatter ^vee her consent, 
wUch she cannot do unless she pennits that 
the condition herewith inclosed and which she 
alone, as the only one who knows the facts, 
can perform, be folfilled) to Jomfru Petra, ths 
daughter of the aforesaid Guulang Aamnnds* 
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dstter, provided sud Jomfru Petra thinks it 
worth while to remember an old, sick man, to 
whom she has been kind, thoiif^ she was not 
aware of it, for it was not possible for her to 
know it, and to whom she has been a joy in 
his closing years, wherefore he has deemed it 
proper to do her a small favor in retam, which 
he trusts she will not despise. May God be 
merciful to me a poor sinner I 

PsDfiO Ohussn.' 
'*I therefore take the liberty of inqniring 
whether you will apply directly to yoor mother 
in regard to this matter or whether yoa wiidi 
to have me attend to the boBinees for yoo." 

The next day bronght a letter from Petra's 
mother, written by the priest Odegaard, the 
only person to whom she coold confide these 
matters. The letter stated that she gave her 
consent and fulfilled the required condition, 
which was that she should inform Petra of 
Pedro's relation to her. 

These tidings and the bequest awakened pe- 
culiar emotions in Petra's breast. It seemed as 
if all her hopes and aspirations were now to be 
realized. It was another indication that her 
time for leaving the parson^e was near at 
vand. 



f- 
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Hitis old Per Olsen had fiddled at weddingB 
■nd danoea, Per Olaen and his aoa and gmtd- 
aaa had m TariooB ways toiled and labored, for 
the porpoae of aiding Petra in hsr career tm an 
artiat. llie aam was not large, bnt it was anffi- 
dent to give her a start in the world and hasten 
her progress. 

Like a ray of snnahine into her mind came 
the thonght that now her mother could come 
and lire with her. She would now be able to 
be a joy to her mother eTery day and thna 
atone for all the sorrow she had caused her [ 
She sent her a long letter by every mail, and 
coold hardly wait for the answer. When it 
came it prored a great disappointment, for 
Gnnlaug thanked her, bnt thonght it would be 
better for " each to remain in her respective 
[dace." The priest now promised to write, and 
when Gunlaug received his letter she could no 
longer resist their entreaties. She had to tell 
her guests and acquaintances that her daughter 
was to be something great somewhere, and that 
she had sent for her to come and live with her. 
This turned the matter into a very important 
subject of gossip in the town. It was diecnssed 
oil the piers, in the ships, aod in every kitchea 
Gunlaug, who ap to this time had never men 
tiimed her daughter, henceforth talked of noth 
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ing else than *' my daaghtet Fetra," and no one 
henceforth talked on any other topic to Gon- 
laug. 

The time for Petra's departure was drawing 
near, bat Gonlang had not yet given a deoisiTe 
answer, and this was a source of great trouble 
to the daughter. On the other baud, she re- 
ceired a solemn promise from the priest fud 
Signe, that they would both come to the oity 
and be present at her £jst appearance on the 
stage. 

The snow was beginning to disappear from 
the mountains, and the meadows were gradu- 
ally growing green. The life which is awak- 
ened by the coming of spring in the fields 
among the mountains is as full of enei^ as the 
longing was deep. The people become more 
elastic in their walk ; they do their work with 
more alacrity, and their hearts are filled with a 
longing to travel and find out what there is 
beyond the lofty mountains that shnt them in 
i>n every side. Although Petra, too, was filled 
with yearning, she still loved the place and 
everytlung in it more than ever now that she 
was to leave. It seemed as though she had neg- 
lected her sartoondings heretofore, as though 
•he DOW for the first time appreciated theii 
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bamtJM. Having 011I7 a tew dajs left to m- 
main, she and Signs walked aboat, bidding 
■diea to everybody and ererytiiiDg, and taking 
a parting look at the jdaces which had become 
■0 endeared to them. Tlien it waa annoonced 
to them by a peasant that Odegaard was up at 
the Oygatda and that he was about to come 
down and pay them a visit. The annoonce- 
ment greatly excited both the girla, and they 
ceased their rambling walks in the neighboiv 
hood. 

But when Odegaard came he waa mora oheer- 
ful and happy than he had ever been serai be- 
ton. Hia errand in the parish was to opea a 
popolar high school and to manage it himself 
in the early st^ea until he seonred a suitable 
teacher. Later he designed to set other proj- 
ects afoot. In this way he would pay, he said, 
a part of his father's debt to ttie parish, and his 
father had promised to come and live with 
him as soon as the school building was finished. 
Both the priest and Signe were more than 
pleased with this acoession to the neighbor- 
hood. Petra, too, felt happy, but still it seemed 
strange to her that he should take up bis abode 
in the -place just as she was leaving it forever. 

It was the priest's desire that tliey togethet 
^Iiould celebrate the Holy Communion the day 
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before Petra's departure. Thua a quiet solem- 
nity pervaded the last days of her stay, and 
wheD they talked it was in a sabdned toDe. 
All seemed imbued with thia sentiment, and 
Petra spoke with emotions of profound serious- 
ness, as her eyes rested for the last time upon 
the scenes aroond her. Thoughts of her past 
experiences crowded into her mind. She was 
making up her account with her former self. 
Hitherto she had never looked into the past, 
but only into the future. Now her whole life 
stood before her from her childhood up to the 
present moment ; the first enchanting Spanish 
ballads again sounded in her ears ; the many 
mistakes she had made and all the confused 
aspirations of her childhood and youth were 
one by one taken up and reviewed, jnst as one 
would examine old patterns. If there was any- 
thing she happened to foi^t there would be 
something at band to serve as a reminder ; for 
each object was in her mind closely associated 
with some thought or other. Especially did 
the piano recall a number of associations that 
almost overwhelmed her. She would sit down 
by it without being able to play a note, and if 
Signe played she could scarcely remain in the 
room. She was happiest when alone. This 
Od^aard and Signe understood, and respected 
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her feeliugB. Ererybodj regarded her vith b 
Bftd kindlineaB, and the priest never passed hei 
daring these dsya without stroking her hair. 

At length the day came. The atmoaphere 
was hazy and the sky was half covered with 
clouds. The snow was melting on the momit- 
ains and the fields were growing more and more 
green. The four persoiis remained each in hia 
own room until the hour came for them to go 
together to the church. Besides them there 
was DO one present except the deacon and a 
priest who had been invited to officiate, as 
Signe's father was to partake of the Holy Com- 
monioD. But the latter had determined to 
preach the communion sermon himself, for he 
had some words of encouragement to say to his 
foster-child, whom he was soon to lose. He 
spoke as he was wont when they on some birth- 
day or church festival were sittit^ at his own 
table. Time would soon show, he said, whether 
the period which she now was closing in prayer 
to God for mercy had laid a good foandation 
for her future. No person becomes perfectly 
true in all bis relations before he has found his 
right calling. Hers was a teacher's calling, 
and he who labored earnestly and honestly and 
fncoerved bis character free from stain, would 
reap the greatest and most lasting harvest. It 
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was true, he said, that God also often employed 
■nwoTthy instramenta ; and in a higher sense 
we -were all nnworthy ; hat He acoomplished 
his ends by making use of our aspiratioiu and 
desires. There was, however, one kind of 
teaching which no man could find in his desires 
alone, and he hoped she would try to attain to 
U; we most all aim at the highest and greatest 
perfection. He gave her a most cordial ioTita- 
tion to come and viat them often, for the very 
object of Christian fellowship is that it shall 
help and strengthen oar faith. If she shonld 
stray from the right path she woald be most 
apt to find compassion in her old home, and 
should she be nnable to nnderstand hex mistake, 
they would he able to warn her with more af- 
fection than anybody else. 

After partaking of the sacrament they re- 
turned as they had come, and the remainder of 
the day each one spent in solitude ; bat Petra 
and Signe sat much of the night tt^ther in 
Petra's room. 

The next day Petra was ready for her jonr- 
ney. At the parting meal the priest hade her 
the most tender farewell. He agreed, he said, 
with her friend in this, that she ought to be^ 
her career with the preparation she now had, 
and b^n atom. In the struggle which was 
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before her she vould find how good it U tt 
know that in one spot cm earth there wa§ a 
unall band on whom she ooold with certainty 
(el;. Only to feel sore that she was congtantl; 
remembered in their prayers, — she would find 
how much help there is in that. 

After thoB taking leare of Petra he addreesed 
a word of welcome to Od^aard. To be united 
in love in a common work wae, he remarked, 
the most beaatifnl be^nning of mntnid affec- 
tion. By this toast the priest anrely did not 
have in his mind that which in bis words 
brought the blosb first to Signe'a cheeks and 
then to Petra's. Whether Od^aard tamed 
red in the face, they did not know, for neither 
dared look at him. 

Bat when the horses stooa before the door, 
and the three friends bad formed a circle aboat 
the young girl, while all the serranta were 
gathered around the carriage, Petia whispered, 
as she for the last time embraced Signe, — 

*' I know that I soon ahaU hear important 
news from you. May God blesa you I " 

An hour later she >aw only the snow-capped- 
mountfdn-topB, whioil winted out to her where 
the parsonage stood. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Onb «Teniiig jaet before Christmas all the 
tickets were sold for the performanoe at the 
theatre of the capital. A new actreBS, whose 
name was in everybodj'B month, was to make 
her dihU. She was a product of the people, 
her mother being a poor fisher-woman. By 
the help of strangers, who bad discovered her 
t^ents, she had attained her present position, 
and she was said to be a genius of great prom- 
ise. Many Btnuige things were whispered 
among the audience before the curtain rose. 
Rumor had it that she had been a terribly wild 
girl, and that after she was grown np she had 
betrothed herself to six young men at the same 
time and had kept up the engt^ements with all 
of them for six months. Indeed, the town had 
been mad with excitement on her account, and 
she bad been escorted out of it by the police. 
It was very strange that the mant^rs of the 
theatre would permit such a person to appear. 
Others insisted that there was not a particle of 
tauth in these reports. Since she was t«i yeara 
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Did she had lired in the quiet fiunily of a priest 
in the Beigen diooeu. She vu a ohanuiDg 
young woman of oaltare aad refinement ; they 
were well acquainted with her and knew that 
•he moat hare remarkAhle talent, for she was 
lo heaotifnl. 

Othen lat there who were better informed. 
First among these waa Tngre Void, a whole- 
sale dealer in fish, whose name was well known 
tbronghoat the conntry. He had happened to 
come to the oapital to look after bis bonuess, 
hot some people said that his hot-tempered 
Spanish wife made his hooBe bo warm for him 
that he had to travel to get cool. Now he had 
taken the lai^^t box in the theatre alone and 
had inrited some of his ohanoe aoqnaintanoea 
at the hotel table to go with him and witness 
" some strange deviltry." He was in the very 
best of homor antil he discovered — oonld it 
possibly be he ? — in a box in the second tier 
and sorroonded by a whole crew of sailors — 
DO I yes I — yes, indeed, it was Onnnar Ask ! 
— Gunnar Ask, who, with the help of his 
mother's money, had become the owner and 
eaptain of The Norse Constitation. While ssil- 
ing oat of the Qord he had happened to come 
alongside of a ship called The Danish Consti- 
tution ; and when Gonnar thought he obMrred 
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that It tried to pass him, he made op hia mind 
that eoob a thing conld not be tolerated. He 
stretched every stitch of canvas be had ; it made 
the timbers creak in the old Constitntion, and 
the result was that in his efforts to scud before 
the wind as long as possible, be ver; ane]q>ect- 
edly ran hie vessel aground. Now he was invol- 
untarily detained in the city while bis vessel 
was being calked. One day be had met Petra 
in town. She bad overtaken him on the street 
and bad been so very kind to bim both then 
and afterwards, that he not only foi^t the 
grudge be bore ber, bat declared himself tbe 
most stupid codfish hia native town bad ever ex- 
ported, that He bad ever been so foolish as to 
think that he was worthy of such a girl as Petra. 
To-day he had purchased at a premium tickets 
for himself and for his whole crew, and be was 
sitting there, resolving to treat the latter be- 
tween every act. The stdlors, who were all 
from Petra's native town, and ranked among 
her mother's most welcome guests, — an earthly 
paradise her tavern was to them, — felt Petra'a 
honor to be their own, and as they sat there 
';hey promised each other that they would ap- 
(daud in a style that womd astonish the audi- 
ence. 
Bat down in tbe parquet was seen tbe thick 
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bristly hair of the prieat. He was calm ; for 
he bad introsted Petra's oaose into the hands 
of a Greater One. By his side sat Signe, now 
Mrs. Od^aard. Her husband, Fetra, and her- 
self had just returned from a three months' 
trip abroad. She looked happy as she sat 
tnmed toward Odegaard with a smiling face; 
for between them sat an old lady with Bnow- 
wbite hair, which euoircled her sun-bumt coon- 
tenance like a silver crown. She was taller 
than all those about her, and could be seen by 
every one in the audience, and it was not long 
before all the opera-glasses were directed to- 
ward her, for it was said that she was the 
mother of the young actress. She, whose name 
was a man's,' made so great an impression on 
the audience, that it reflected honor and credit 
on the daughter and thus aided the latter in 
gfuning the good-will of the spectators in ad- 
vance. A young people is full of anticipation- 
It bos faith in its native powers, and thus the 
sight of the mother awakened the confidence of 
the audience in the daughter. 

Gunlaug was oblivious to everything about 
her. She cared but little for the performance 
What she wanted was to see whether the pub 
lie were kind to her danghter. 

1 Qanlug ia fnqueiiUf ■ nun'a Dime in Nonn]' 
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Time passed. The oonversfttion died away 
tn the expectation that gradually deepened and 
increased as the honr for beginning drew 
near^. 

A liTely floorish of dtnms, trumpets, and 
brass inatrumenta at once introdooed the over- 
ture. " Aiel and Vallxjrg," ^ by Adam Oehlen- 
sohli^er, waa to be played, and Petra bad her- 
self requested this overture. She sat behind 
the scenes and liatened. But before the cur- 
tain sat as many of her ooontrymen as the 
house could hold, trembling for her, as we al- 
ways do when the first step is to be taken 
where we look for a grand revelation from 
some one we hold dear. 

Each one felt as if he were the one that was 
to make his own d^but. In sach momenta many 
prayers rise to heaven, even from hearts that 
seldom pray. 

The overture was drawing to a close. Peace 

> " Axel and Talborg " wu the tngedy PtHxt, heard the first 
line (ha went to llig theatrs. (See clupler Til., when the oTei- 
Inre ia desciibed.) One Teraton of this popular ScaadiaaviaD l(^ 
■nd wOl be taaad in the ballad of " Axel and Walboi^," which 
appears in Alexander Priur'p Ancient ZhmuA BatlaJi (vol. ii. 
p. 917); anoOiei la BdhertBachtiiAn'taaMdmavian Ballad Storiei 
fPf. 111-110); athird in OehlenschliegBr'B tragedy, "AitelogVal- 
borgi" and a fanrth in George Houghtoa'e charming aarrative 
poem entitled Tht Ltgtnd of St. Oiafi Kirk, recent!; pabliahed 
iia KTteed edltiaB by Hon^^tou, ITifflin ft Ca.~Ta. 
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